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THE FacapeE TO PICCADILLY 


From a drawing by J. D. M. Harvey. 


Carrére & Hastings and C. H. Reilly, Associated Architects 


Devonshire House Buildings 


BY THOMAS HASTINGS, Hon. M. Arch., Liverpool, Hon. Corres. Member, Royal Gold Medallist 1922 


[A Paper read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, by Professor C. H. Reilly [F.], 
on Monday, 30 May 1927] 


OT so many years ago on the west side of 
Central Park, in New York City, an enter- 
prising American built an apartment house 
as an investment. He was regarded as eccentric, 
and the building was much discussed at the time 
as a startling invasion and an effort to introduce the 
French way of living into our municipal life. 
The building resembled many of the more 
ordinary “‘ Boite 4 loyer”’ type which line the 
streets and boulevards of Paris, and its advent 


nm 
to 


appeared to make very little impression upon our 
way of living, for it stood alone or surrounded by 
private houses an unimproved property for many 
years. 

The rapid growth of the city and the consequent 
increase in property values have contributed to a 
marked change during the past few years, and the 
private house has had to make way for a more 
commercial type of building, of which the apartment 
house is a notable example. 
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The general character of the city has completely 
changed, and Fifth Avenue, which in my time, as 
an architect, was our principal residential street, is 


now lined with commercial structures, many of 


“e 


them ‘‘skyscrapers’’; and the most elaborate 
houses of our richest families are rapidly being 
destroyed to make way for business and apartment 
buildings. 

The wastefulness of this destruction of modern 
and usable buildings has been and continues to be 
appalling, and in all probability would never have 
happened if we had enacted reasonable laws re- 
stricting the height of buildings. It is because of 
this want of legal restraint that the city has grown 
in a most unnatural way—the march of progress 
skipping over entire zones which have become 
obsolete and unimproved instead of growing, with 
the growth of population, from a central nucleus 
in an increasing radius. 

The rapid changes which have occurred in New 
York City, and to a lesser degree in other large 
cities in the United States, are not likely to afHict 
conservative London, where you have to build 
within the requirements of your ancient angles of 
light, and I sincerely hope your city will never be 
inflicted with that disease of high buildings which 
has so completely revolutionised the city of New 
York, with consequent demoralisation to circulation 
and intercommunication by way of the city streets, 
underground tunnels and overhead elevated roads, 
all of which, at the present time, are taxed far 
beyond their normal capacity ; and it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that unless something is done to 
limit the height of buildings and insure the growth 
of the city horizontally rather than vertically, the 
traffic conditions will become hopelessly involved. 

There has been a most interesting development 
of the apartment building in New York City, 
beginning with the lowly tenement house, which 
was intended primarily as the home of the poorer 
citizens of the community, and, under little or no 
legal restrictions, in very many cases proved inade- 
quate and lacking in light, air and proper sanitary 
conveniences. 

As the multiple storey residence became more 
popular improvements continued in the arrange- 
ment and equipment of the buildings, and this con- 
dition was hastened by the adoption of a very rigid 
and specific law in 1901, the provisions of which 
still apply to all buildings occupied as the home of 
three or more families living independently of each 
other and doing their cooking upon the premises: 
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In the evolution of buildings of this general type 
we have the tenement house and the apartment 
house, differing in degree only as to location and 
quality ; also the apartment hotel, a combination of 
the hotel and apartment house functions, with the 
limitation against independent cooking in the 
apartments of the several tenants. 

In general, in the apartment hotels, the cooking 
in the apartments is avoided by a central kitchen, 
operated by the hotel management, with service to 
the several apartments by means of lifts. 

In many of these buildings each apartment is 
provided with a small serving pantry, through which 
the lift from the central kitchen passes, while in 
other cases the service from the central kitchen 
connects with a serving pantry on each floor, from 
which the individual apartments are served by the 
hotel employees. 

Under the provisions of our Building Code and 
Tenement House Law, a non-fireproof tenement 
or apartment building may not be erected in excess 
of six storeys in height, nor may it exceed in height 
one and one-half times the width of the street, ora 
maximum of 150 feet. 

Apartment hotels, however, are under no such 
restriction, and may be carried to an unlimited 
height, subject only to the zoning requirements 
for set-backs as determined by the street width and 
the particular zone in which the building is erected. 

This, together with the ever-increasing assess- 
ments levied against property in favourable loca- 
tions, has encouraged the erection of many apart- 
ment hotels. 

The enactment of our Tenement House Law in 
1901 was primarily intended to provide a healthful 
and more sanitary housing condition as a substitute 
for the obsolete and inadequate homes of the 
poorer classes, and while the law represented a com- 
mendable step forward, there are many of its pro- 
visions which did not contemplate the improve- 
ment in planning and methods of construction 
which have taken place during the past 25 years. 
For this reason there are many of the provisions 
of the law which are held to be restrictive and obso- 
lete, as applied to apartment and apartment hotel 
buildings of a high type, and the Legislature of the 
State of New York at its recent session appointed 
a Commission to study the matter and make re- 
commendations for the revision of the law to bring 
it in line with present conditions and requirements. 

From its humble beginning as a simple tenement 
house, sometimes housing only six or eight families, : 
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DEVONSHIRE House BuiLpincs: May 1926 
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the apartment building and the apartment hotel 
have grown into structures covering an entire block 
front and involving many millions of dollars ot 
investment in land and building. 

The large amount of money required to carry 
forward such a project to completion, and to the 
point of producing revenue, makes it important 
that the construction work should proceed with 
the utmost speed, and that every effort should be 
made to eliminate avoidable delays. 

From the inception of the project these rules 
apply both to architect and builder, and in each 
case it has been necessary to develop methods of 
securing results which have gone hand in hand 
with the evolution of the building of large area and 
great height. 

The schedules of progress, subdividing the work 
into its constituent parts, are prepared with great 
care, and prove most helpful in co-ordinating the 
preparation of materials for the several branches 
of the work and in determining in advance the 
rate at which the work must proceed to insure 
completion by a specified date. 

Expeditors in the field and shop carefully check 
the progress of the preparation of the materials for 
the structure, and see to it that shipments are made 
so that the materials may reach the work as re- 
quired and in proper sequence. 

Successful results cannot be obtained if the 
architect does not supply the contractor with all 
needed information in time to meet the scheduled 
requirements, and the architect must see to it that 
all contractors employed on the work are co- 
operating and maintaining the scheduled progress. 

These conditions have led to the adoption of 
methods of construction which ensure rapidity of 
completion and the development of skilled engi- 
neers who are trained in the scheduling of opera- 
tions and the following through and co-ordinating 
of the work in the shop and at the site. All of this 
is of the utmost importance to the investor who 
wishes to determine the extent of his investment 
and the period during which he must carry the 
burden of expense before returns may be expected, 

While I trust London will never follow the lead 
of America and permit the advent of the tall build- 
ing, it is interesting to note the innovation of an 
apartment house of the American type on Picca- 
dilly. 

When the good old Kent House and leasehold, 
so long the property of the Dukes of Devonshire, 
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was sold to the distinguished firm of Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, it was realised 
that, due to the changing character of its environ- 
ment, the old house must give way to the encroach- 
ing commercial demands. 

Following the period of the’ War, during which 
the building was generously loaned for patriotic 
and philanthropic purposes, having determined 
to build a high-class apartment house on the 
principal portion of the site, and realising in a 
most commendable way their responsibility as 
citizens in the removing of such a landmark and 
reminder of old London, they determined to 
consult architectural authority with a view to 
obtaining advice as to how to secure plans for a 
building which might in some measure be worthy 
of such a beautiful site, and at the same time 
solve their problem in the way of a practical 
investment. 

Messrs. Holland & MHannen and Cubitts 
selected Professor Reilly as their adviser, and it was 
because of the fact that Professor Reilly was 
unusually familiar with American architectural 
practice, and the development of the apartment 
house problem in America, that he first advised 
the selection of an American architect, and then, 
because of the great and much appreciated honour 
the Royal Institute of British Architects had so 
recently conferred upon me, that I was suggested 
as the architect. My delight was unbounded 
when I received a cable from Messrs. Holland 
& Hannen and Cubitts asking if I would be 
interested. The thought of building some one 
thing in the country of my early forefathers 
appealed to my imagination and stimulated my 
enthusiasm. 

Professor Reilly, together with Mr. Stevenson, 
the director of the company, and Mr. Hannen, 
a junior member of the firm, arrived in my office 
not two weeks later, and we immediately began 
work with the understanding that Professor 
Reilly would collaborate with me to the fullest 
extent and on an equal footing in designing and 
assisting in the execution of the building. 

To have client and builder in one was a some- 
what new sensation, and a most happy one. The 
intelligent and helpful interest they took in our 
part of the work will never be forgotten. Their 
willingness to spend money where no direct interest 
returns were visible, but all for the sake of art 
and with a just pride in the traditions of the well- 
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THE FoyFR AND SMALL OvaL HALL LEADING TO THE DEVONSHIRE RESTAURANT 








ONE OF THE BALCONIES IN THE DEVONSHIRE RESTAURANT 
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known site, was most remarkable, and we never 
could have accomplished whatever there is of 
interest in the building excepting through such 
friendly understanding and collaboration. 

It was a remarkable experience, and as we had 
most to do with Mr. Stevenson, I must take this 
occasion to pay tribute to his ability as an organiser 
and administrator. During the visit of our client- 
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at the inception collaborated in the early studies 
ona very small scale during their visit in New York, 

I feel that the most important consideration 
in any architectural undertaking is the earnest 
study of what is appropriate and the fitness of 
things. We did not want to do anything in this 
conspicuous place which would be too foreign 
to its surroundings or a shock to the passer-by, 
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builders in New York we visited a large number of 
buildings in course of erection, so as to consult 
together and benefit as much as possible by the 
general experience of our builders and architects 
in connection with the character of work on 
our side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Stevenson absorbed all we could find in a 
most remarkable way, while Professor Reilly and I 
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and when time mellows the Portland stone—- 
the most beautiful building stone in the world— 
and the building with age grows dark in places 
and varies in colour with the high-lights accented, 
as always obtains with the proper exposure, | 
sincerely hope it will become as it were acclimated 
and still more at home with the architecture in 
your great metropolis 
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The programme is, in a sense, a new one for 
London, and therefore the outcome or results 
must of necessity be somewhat foreign, and this 
fact made us all the more anxious to produce 
harmony with our neighbours. 

While it is difficult to write about one’s own 
work, I shall try, nevertheless, to say a tew words 
to explain things, not to apologise for the results 
of our labours—‘‘ Out s’excuse s’accuse.” 


LOOKING FROM PICCADILLY AT THE BERKELEY STREET FACADE 
From a drawing by J. D. M. Harvey 


We all agreed that we would build as much as 
possible in a style which would seem to be modern 
and, at the same time, related to the traditions of 
our immediate ancestors, emphatically putting 
aside the efforts of the Mid-Victorian period, 
where, under the influence of a violent attack upon 
classicism, the literary critic was mostly responsible 
for the effort to revive medizvalism. 

We naturally drifted into what, perhaps, might 
be called the period of the English revival of 
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Italian classicism in the early nineteenth century. 
As a matter of composition, which, of course, if 
properly undertaken, will of necessity make its 
impress upon the style and character of the 
design, we agreed that we should first of all make 
the facades express what they clothed. 

There is no dominating principal feature in 
such a building to express itself in facade and 
add colour to the results. We had to obtain colour 





From a drawing by J. D. M. Harvey 


and interest with all the openings the same size 
and storeys the same height, excepting the ground 
floor, which was to be reserved for housing banks 
or other institutions of similar character. 

The first thing we did was to make certain 
well-defined restrictions for ourselves, so as to 
come within reason and at the same time adhere 
to the practical point of view. We fixed the 
floor lines equal in height, and the window 
sills and lintels at ‘equal distances from the 
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floors of each storey, without admitting any 
variation. 

This, we felt, was a vital part of our programme, 
and any colour obtained with the distribution 
of our openings would of necessity be obtained 
within these limitations. In accordance with 
the natural law, if this were adhered to, our design 
would of necessity express the purpose for which 
it was made. 

We, furthermore, avoided the superfluous use 
of pilasters and pediments and other architectural 
motives which would destroy the uniformity 
and simplicity we believe should express the 
problem to be solved. In a general way, we soon 
determined upon a recessed central front, so as 
to give extra corner rooms for light and air in the 
apartments. The widening of Berkeley Street was 
very wisely determined upon by our clients, and 
we all agreed that the main entrance to the apart- 
ments should be placed on a new street we were 
to determine upon connecting Berkeley with 
Stratton Street; this would give the maximum 
frontage for rental on the three remaining streets. 
These were things practically indicated in our 
programme. 
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The plan was a difficult one because of the 
proportions of the site—the great depth of circula- 
tion necessary on the ground floor because of the 
necessity of placing the elevators so as to arrive 
advantageously for the best apartments on the 
Piccadilly front. 

I cannot close without a word in appreciation 
of our gratitude to Mr. Jackson for the admirable 
and conscientious way he interpreted our drawings 
in the hallways, somewhat Pompeian in design, 
and the dining room, which we designed in the 
Adams character. 

I want to express again the great satisfaction 
I shall always feel as I recall the splendid collabora- 
tion which at all times obtained between all 
branches of the work. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity afforded 
me by Messrs. Holland & Hannen and Cubitts 
to participate in this most interesting work, and 
cherish with increased pleasure the Gold Medal 
so generously bestowed upon me by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, which proved to 
be the open sesame for me with Professor Reilly, 
my most efficient collaborator in our architectural 
contribution to the new Devonshire House. 


Discussion 
MR. ARTHUR KEEN, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


Professor C. H. REILLY: That is the end of the 
Paper which my colleague Mr. Hastings has written 
from New York. I do not quite agree with all his 
history, nor with all his implications, and I should 
like to makesome personal corrections. The first is to 
refute the idea that I had anything to do with the real 
designing of this building, beyond the early stages when 
I was over there and worked in a little competition 
with him in his own office. The working drawings, 
which, to my thinking, are very beautiful, were entirely 
made in New York, even to the full sizes. And, 
further than that, the models for the carving were made 
over there under his supervision, sent over here, 
reduplicated and carved at great speed, so that the 
building seemed to be assembled in something the 
same way as a Ford car, though a little more substan- 
tially. 

The history seems to be rather more like this: 
One day, at Liverpool, I received a telegram, in the 
School of Architecture, asking me to meet Mr. Steven- 
son, one of the Directors of the old-established firm of 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, the contractors who 
built most of our London squares, asking me to meet 


him at the Adelphi Hotel. When I got there Mr. Steven- 
son told me that they owned Devonshire House and that 
he was sure the real development for that neighbour- 
hood was a great apartment house. We discussed 
American apartment houses, which he had seen and 
admired, and he asked me to give him a list of six 
American architects who would be most skilled in that 
type of work. Among those six, I am glad to say, I 
placed Mr. Thomas Hastings. They then asked me to 
join him in the work, and the next step, very difficult 
for a professor in the middle of his term’s work, was 
to sail in three days’ time on the Majestic for New 
York. The University Authorities were very kind, and 
let me sail on the following Wednesday, and we set 
off on what proved the most exciting eight or nine 
weeks of my life. We produced a complete scheme for 
a building which was to occupy the whole site of the 
old house and garden. The present Devonshire House 
is a minute cottage compared with what we con- 
ceived. I had made in the School of Architecture 
this paper model, which, I think, shows a not un- 
presentable scheme for the site now occupied by 
Devonshire House, by Messrs. Cook’s building, and 
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by the Mayfair Hotel. We were going to have a 
courtyard into which you could drive, with sunken 
gardens, and restaurants underground, but also rather 
plain and simple fagades without the great recesses in 
them which were necessary when we had to make a 
building occupying only this particular portion. You 
will see that, from the start, there was always this re- 
cessed front to Piccadilly, and the only part I can 
claim to have had much to do with in the building is 
the composition of these main masses. When part of 
the site was sold to Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, 
the scheme was reduced, and Mr. Hastings pro- 
duced a set of drawings, which, I think, as drawings 
are magnificent ; some are by his own hands—those of 
the decoration of the entrance halls and the restaurant. 
When the working drawings came over, three months 
later, they were complete in every way. I think 
that is one of the chief reasons, apart from the skill 
of the contractors—of which I want to say something 
directly—why the building was put up in such a short 
time. I have here a photograph of the site in May 
1925, Showing it still bare, but partly excavated. There 
isa photograph of May 1926, showing the front com- 
pleted, the stonework up to the roof. That was an 
achievement which, I think, has never been equalled 
in this country, and it was due, as Mr. Hastings suggests 
in his paper, to the remarkable organisation which the 
contractors were able to bring to bear upon the 
building. At the very outset they produced a progress 
schedule, which we have often heard about, but have very 
rarely seen in great detailin England. They produced 
it as a diagram, and also in book form, going into the 
greatest minutiz, both as to the dates when the material 
was to arrive on the job and the dates when the surplus 
was to be removed and a particular sub-contractor had 
to disappear. Such a schedule could only be a result 
of great knowledge ; it meant in this case knowledge of 
our English methods, such as only a firm of large 
experience could accumulate, combined with know- 
ledge of the latest American practice. The schedule 
was not everything, but it was a great guide by 
which all the sub-contracts could be let, by which 
material could be arranged to arrive on the site, 
by which work could be tracked down in the 
quarry, and everything got ready in the foundry so 
as to reach the job at the right moment. The other 
part of the work of the contractor, which was almost as 
important as the schedule, was the organising of the 
sub-contractors and their own work on the job itself, 
by which I mean the bringing together of all the 
numberless interests which so large a building involves, 
focusing them once a week at first, once a fortnight 
later on, at a meeting of all the sub-contractors and all 
the manufacturers concerned with the building. 
They sent their heads and their specialist representa- 
tives, 20 or 30 men meeting round a table, under the 
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chairmanship of Mr. Stevenson, Managing Director of 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts. I was there, mostly 
learning. ‘Those meetings resolved endless difficulties. 
If some sub-contractor complained that somebody was 
getting in his way, that certain pipes were not in place, 
that someone else was not keeping to his part of the 
schedule, the matter was cleared up then and there. 
The other great building on the site, Cook’s building, 
was not owned by Messrs. Holland & Hannen and 
Cubitts, but that was built by them equally quickly, 
perhaps even more quickly in parts, under the same 
system. On these two buildings the architect and 
the contractors worked together as a team, making 
suggestions to one another and helping one another, in 
a way which is not always possible under our present 
form of contract. Both these buildings, Devonshire 
House and Thomas Cook’s building, were under a 
lump-sum contract, in which the profit to the con- 
tractors was a lump sum too ; so there was no interest 
in anyone making extras. The figures had been care- 
fully considered by quantity surveyors at the beginning, 
to see that the estimates were satisfactory, and I am 
convinced, from my experience of this work, which 
was new to me, that it is really the only way to get the 
best out of everyone. I feel we are coming to a time, 
in connection with building in this country, when it 
will be more necessary, in carrying out big contracts, 
in order to do them at great speed and so save 
money for our clients, to adopt some method which 
is different from the old system of competitive tender- 
ing and cut-throat competition, architect and con- 
tractor always on opposite sides of the fence, with 
their own clerks of works and foremen watching each 
other in order to trip each other up. I am sure Wren 
never carried out his work in that way. His drawings, 
which we see published under the Wren Society’s 
auspices, are not complete enough for such a contract. 
He was helped by his contractors, and trusted them, 
in the same way as Thomas Hastings and myself 
were helped in Devonshire House; and I am very glad 
to pay this tribute to the contractors, and to say that, 
in my opinion, theirs is the only way in which the 
client can get the best results out of the brains of the 
architect and the brains of the contractor. 

Finally, I want to mention the steelwork. It was 
designed in America, but it was interpreted, added 
to and altered by Mr. Sharman, of 6, Queen Anne’s 
Gate. 

Mr. E. C. HANNEN (Chairman of Devonshire 
House, Ltd.), in proposing the vote of thanks, said : 
It is difficult for me to speak on the questions which 
have been raised in the paper, because, being the 
Chairman of the company that owns the building, I 
feel that any remarks I may make in praise of the 
building, pointing out its conveniences and amenities, 
would look like making use of this occasion for indulg- 
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ing in a little cheap advertisement. As I happen also 
to be Chairman of the company that built it, and 
Professor Reilly was very complimentary about the 
speed, I may perhaps mention that. ‘The cost of the 
ground-rent of Devonshire House, plus the interest 
on the money involved, taken as an average over the 
whole building until it was revenue-producing, 
amounted to {1,200 per week. ‘Therefore you will 
see that any methods of economy practically sank 
into insignificance beside that factor of saving time. 
That is a question which architects have to consider 
very deeply when they have 
an expensive site. 

The most difficult problem which an architect has 
1o deal with at present is, I think, the planning of a big 
block of flats. The outside presents no serious difficulty; 
architects are accustomed to having to erect big build- 
ings. The usual difficulties crop up, and have to be 
solved in the usual way. But in the ordinary building 
the architect has to deal only with one client, while in 
the case of a big block of flats, the client is multiplied 
by the number of flats in the building, and it becomes 
quite a different proposition, as it usually happens 
that every tenant has entirely different views as to what 
constitutes a comfortable apartment. He also has 
entirely different views as to what is a necessity in a 
flat and what is a luxury ; and what is a healthy tem- 
perature. With a uniform temperature of 624 deg. F. 
throughout Devonshire House, one tenant says it is 
too cold and another says it is too hot. That is a ques- 
tion which architects will have to deal with, and I do 
not envy them their job ! 

There is another point. As a rule, the modern 
flat dweller cannot read a plan, therefore he has to wait 
until he has seen the flat, and then he is quite sure he 
does not like it. It is partially torn down, and altered to 
suit his ideas ; which is most objectionable to all the 
earlier tenants, because of the dust and noise. Yet, in 
spite of all the difficulties and troubles which are 
inherent in any big undertaking of the kind, I think 
at Devonshire House we have all had great fun in 
carrying out the work, and, from the highest to the 
lowest, we have thoroughly enjoyed tackling our diffi- 
culties, getting the better of them, and bringing the 
whole venture out a success—at least I hope you will 
consider it a success. In my opinion, this has been 
entirely due to the attitude adopted by the architects. 
They created an atmosphere of co-ordination, co- 
operation and goodwill throughout the entire building, 
so that everybody was cheerful and put his shoulder to 
the wheel to get the work through as quickly as 
possible. Professor Reilly’s view is that architect and 
contractor must work hand-in-hand all the time, and I 
am certain he is right. And contractor and workmen 
must also co-operate. There is, I think, only one way 
of arriving at this end—there must be one united 
interest to produce a good design, to work speedily 
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and economically, and that can only be done, I think, if 
somebody will devise a new system to work on. Our 
present system rather leads to antagonism, especially 
between workmen and master-builders, and a good 
deal between contractor and architect. This must be 
done away with, and there is no doubt that the building 
industry, which I think is the biggest in England, 
should be at the top of the tree as regards efficiency and 
speed. For years Professor Reilly has been struggling 
to attain this system of co-operation, and I have very 
great pleasure in coupling his name with that of the 
author of the paper in proposing to them this cordial 
vote of thanks. 

Mr. H. W. TOMPKINS (Past President, Royal 
Victorian Institution of Architects), in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said: I was very pleased to hear the 
remarks to-night as to limitation of the heights of 
buildings and zoning; they are of great interest, 
Though I do not quite agree with your Chairman in 
regard to the limitation of heights, I should be sorry to 
see buildings in Australian cities as high as those in 
New York. I can quite understand buildings in New 
York running up a great height, as land is very 
limited, and it is necessary to multiply floor areas. 
But I do not see why every small city in the States 
should follow the capital in this respect. 

The schedule Professor Reilly has shown us, giving 
details and speed of construction, is of very great 
interest. Melbourne and Sydney are progressing 
rapidly; the majority of the large buildings are for 
commercial purposes, and time in construction is a 
very great consideration. Warehouse men putting up 
new buildings in numerous instances have to face 
severe loss in trade during the erection of the new pre- 
mises, so that if speedy construction increases capital 
costs by 15 or even 30 per cent. it is generally a good 
investment to pay it, as savings in interest charges, etc., 
trade and trade profits would more than pay for the 
increase in capital cost. I do not quite see how 
Professor Reilly’s remarks as to his system of con- 
tracting would apply. I understand the contractor 
would have a fixed price and fixed profits, but how 
would he deal with the question of extras ? I am sure 
that architects, both in England and in Australia, should 
recognise the great value of time in preparing their 
drawings ; steelwork, and so on, should be arranged 
beforehand. In that way the stone mason can start his 
work even before the steelwork is finished, and the 
period of construction could be reduced at least 25 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. As it is, in many cases, the 
drawings are prepared in a general manner, the contract 
is let, and the details come in afterwards. Some- 
times old buildings are pulled down before a contract 
is let and the site is idle for a considerable time before 
building operations are begun. 

Mr. J. R. SHARMAN (M._Inst.C.E.): Professor 
Reilly has told you that I had something to do with 
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the steelwork of this building. I met Mr. Hastings’s 
engineer, and found that he had correctly inter- 
preted our London Building Act, which American 
engineers think somewhat out of date. We got along 
well together, and very little alteration had to be 
made. 

One point in the design I would like to mention 
that has a bearing on the time factor, though I admit 
the architectural difficulties. It was possible in 
Devonshire House to arrange the steel stanchions on 
a more or less methodical plan, a sort of “ grid.” 
With some effort you can get duplication of type, which 
effects a very great saving of time in connection with 
the steelwork, and means that the loads on the 
stanchions are more or less equalised, so that the 
engineer designing the work need use only a small 
number of sections. Otherwise the steel contractor 
may say, “‘ I can’t get all these sections rolled for some 
months,”’ but if he has only a small number of sec- 
tions that does not apply. I had that brought home to 
me in one instance, that of a large steel-frame building 
in Liverpool, the Holt Building, the architects of which 
are members of your Institute. It struck me what an 
immense advantage it was that that building, on a big 
square site, had been designed with a grid lay-out to 
start with. The stanchions were placed on the inter- 
sections of the grid, and were largely duplicated for 
the internal part, which was a great advantage in the 
matter of speed. 

In the building under discussion certain alterations 
had to be made after the steel frame wasup. One of the 
tenants, the Citroén Company, required the mezzanine 
floor out in the show room. It is a problem for the 
engineer when stanchions are up and then one floor 
is to be removed and the horizontal support of the 
girders has to be taken out. We got over it by bringing 
in a concrete and steel combination. The piers re- 
quired were about 2 ft. square, and I was able to put 
four angle irons round these stanchions, and bury it all 
in concrete. That gave sufficient side stiffness to the 
stanchions, and the original steel remained in the 
centre with the concrete column round it. This is an 
illustration of how concrete can be used in combination 
with steel, and in this case might be called “ reinforced 
steel.” Here it was done at comparatively small cost, 
and proved quite satisfactory. 

Mr. W. S. P. GODFREY (Past President, Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects) : The diagram which 
Professor Reilly showed was a revelation to me ; I have 
not previously seen anything worked out so carefully as 
regards time and details. It speaks volumes for the 
sentiment and loyalty of the British workman when you 
can use it. 


[¥*» It is desired to acknowledge indebtedness to the ‘‘ Architectural Review’ 
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Mr. W. HENRY WHITE [F.]: I have viewed with 
admiration the way in which the main scheme went 
forward, and I would like to add my testimony to what 
has been said about Mr. Hannen and his firm. And | 
compliment Mr. Hastings and Professor Reilly on the 
splendid addition they have given us to our modern 
housing schemes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any remarks I may make will 
take the form of a digression—namely, the question of 
the development of Central London at the present time, 
especially in the matter of high buildings. I view witha 
great deal of alarm the constant increase that is taking 
place, in spite of our Building Act, in the height of 
buildings. And one knows that it is almost inevitable. 
London is spreading so fast horizontally that the pres- 
sure upon the central part of London is becoming 
enormous. The result is a great increase in the value of 
land, and a result of that is an increase in the height of 
buildings, and this results again in the increase in the 
land value, and so a vicious circle ensues. We have the 
case of Devonshire House before us as a very moderate 
example of the condition of things. One remembers 
the charming old building by Kent which held the site 
for many years, with its delightful garden. It had to give 
place to something else, and we have to be thankful that 
it is of moderate degree. But what is going to happen in 
the future should be the subject of very careful consider- 
ation, and I do not think the last word has yet been 
said about it. London, from being a City which had a 
peculiar charm and a delightfulness all its own, with its 
light and colour and its skyline, is becoming a solid, 
built-up place, and its aspect is independent of the 
value of the buildings themselves. However fine a 
building is in itself, if it is repeated all down the street 
it loses value. 

We have listened with the greatest interest and plea- 
sure to what Mr. Hastings and Professor Reilly have put 
before us, and all Londoners look with interest to 
this new departure, which, in many aspects, promises 
extraordinarily well for the future of the West End 
of London. 

It only remains for me to put this vote of thanks, and 
I have no doubt you will accept it with acclamation. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Professor REILLY (in reply) said : With regard to 
your speech, sir, agreeing as I do with its spirit, you 
must not think that Devonshire House, big as it is, 
transgresses the law. It is only 80 feet to the cornice, 
with the usual two storeys above that. The owners 
generously allowed us to recess our front, giving up 
valuable land on the Piccadilly frontage for the pur- 
pose ; which makes the building a little less grim than 
it might have been owing to its size. 
for a 
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ADIES and Gentlemen, it is my duty first 
to express to you our deep regret at the 
unavoidable absence of our President, Mr. 
Guy Dawber, whois most unfortunately laid aside 
byillness. Youwho have attendedthese gatherings 
in the past know how keen an interest he has 
always taken in them and how warmly he has 
appreciated the pleasant opportunities of meeting 
our brethren from the provinces. During his 
term of office he lost no chance of attending 
your gatherings, and I know how cordial are the 
feelings which you entertain towards him. You 
will realise how keen is his sorrow at being pre- 
vented from addressing you this morning and 
welcoming you to London. I am sure I have 
your support in sending him, on your behalf, a 
message of sympathy and an expression of hope 
for his speedy recovery. 

When the Executive Committee of this 
Conference were considering what should be the 
topic of this Address and the subject for discus- 
sion, it occurred to them that there was one really 
important subject that was not sufficiently 
talked about and not sufficiently appreciated. 
Our members, and the members of our Allied 
Societies, are busy men. They are not much 
interested in the work of Committees. They do 
not read deeply in the journals of the R.I.B.A. 
and in the professional papers. Certainly they 
do not make an exhaustive study of our Annual 
Reports, those immense records of many-sided 
work which I am afraid the great majority of us 
are content to “‘ take as read.”’ 

The consequence is that the great majority of 
our members and of the members of our Allied 
Societies have only a vague idea of the work that 
is carried on here year by year for the benefit of 
the art we practise, for the benefit of our mem- 
bers, and for the welfare of the profession 
generally. 

I was therefore asked to make the subject of 
this ‘“‘ Address”’ simply ‘‘ The Work of the 
R.I.B.A.” And a sufficiently alarming task it is. 


For I myself do not pretend to be familiar, 
except in a very superficial way, with a great 
deal of it. ‘This work is far too many-sided for 
any one man to grasp with any degree of 
thoroughness. 

I have therefore called upon my colleagues in 
various reponsible positions to supply me with 
material for your instruction. First we have the 
four Standing Committees. The Art, Litera- 
ture, Practice, and Science Committees—Com- 
mittees which you yourselves elect and whose 
work is yearly laid before you in the Annual 
Reports, which, as I said, you don’t read. The 
Chairmen of these four Committees have 
attempted in the few words which the limits of 
time would allow to give you some idea of the 
work of those bodies. The Chairmen of the 
Registration Committee and of the Town Plan- 
ning Committee and Housing Committee have 
done the same. As to the work of the Board of 
Architectural Education, that was a field on 
which it was quite impossible for me to embark. 
We have therefore asked Mr. Maurice Webb, 
who has occupied the important position of 
Chairman of the Board for the last two years, to 
give you a separate address on this subject, and 
when I have finished he will take my place here. 
I should like to commend what he has to say to 
your very particular attention, for there is no 
aspect of the work of the R.I.B.A. which is of 
more vital and enduring importance than the 
work that it is doing in the field of education, 
and there is no work which more justly entitles 
us to the gratitude of the State. 

Now before I turn to the material supplied by 
my colleagues I want to say something of a 
general nature with regard to the work and 
functions of our Royal Institute. It is a body 
which, for nearly a century past, has been 
entrusted by four successive sovereigns with the 
duty and responsibility of fostering the art of 
architecture and working for its advancement in 
the highest interests of the whole community. 
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The details of our work constitute the answer 
which we have to give when we are asked for an 
account of our stewardship. 

How, then, do we discharge our task? First, 
and by far the most important, by helping to 
create well-trained architects. Mr. Webb will 
tell you how we dothat. Next, by endeavouring 
to secure for these men the appreciation of the 
public and an improved status in the eyes of the 
community. 

The regulation of architectural competitions— 
both open and limited—has become one of the 
most important and interesting of our duties. 
The open competition gives to the young, un- 
known, and ambitious man opportunities such as 
are afforded by no other profession. It is our 
business to ensure that he has fair conditions of 
competition and competent and judicial assessor- 
ship. If the principal competitions of the last 
few years, which have been conducted under our 
regulations and judged by assessors of our 
selection, are dispassionately considered, I think 
it will be agreed that, on the whole, the system 
works with remarkable smoothness and success. 

The public, broadly speaking, is not interested 
in architecture and knows very little about it. 
But no one whose memory can carry him back 
twenty or thirty years will deny that there is a 
very marked improvement in this respect. We 
can fairly claim a measure of credit for this 
improvement. We have held here, and we have 
assisted in holding in the provinces, and even in 
the Dominions, a number of Exhibitions to which 
the public are freely invited. We have exhibited 
the work of students, the successful designs in 
great competitions, priceless collections of the 
drawings of old masters of the art, illustrations 
of the work of contemporary architects abroad— 
in America, in the Dominions, in France and 
Sweden—and we have shown carefully selected 
examples of the recent work of our own British 
architects. ‘The Press and the art critics are 
beginning at last to talk with some regularity 
about architecture and to realise that it is time to 
know something about it. 

Once a year we have the privilege of calling 
the public’s attention to the work of a great 
living architect by the award of the King’s Gold 
Medal. The scene in the Guildhall last Novem- 
ber when our new Honorary Fellow, the Prince 
of Wales, invested Ragnar Ostberg with the 
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famous medal is still fresh in the memory of the 
public. 

We are trying to secure a due appreciation of 
fine new work by the award of our London 
Medal. This has already a distinguished list of 
Medallists. Its award has become an annual 
event with the Press, and our tablet commemora- 
ting the award will soon become a distinctive 
feature in the streets of London. We have 
urged our brethren in the great cities of the 
Empire to follow our example, and have offered 
them the medal for this purpose. Scotland is 
first in the field, and a few days ago the first medal 
was awarded over the border for a fine building 
in Glasgow. New Zealand follows close upon 
Scotland, and we hope soon to hear of the first 
award being made there too. 

It is our task to serve as the bond of union 
between the architects of this country and those 
of foreign countries. The award of our Royal 
Gold Medal every third year to a foreign archi- 
tect has a stimulating effect upon these inter- 
national relations. We have just assisted in the 
revival—after 13 years of disintegration—of the 
Permanent International Congresses Committee, 
and in two months’ time we shall be taking part 
in the Congress at Amsterdam. In addition we 
have assisted in the establishment of that unique 
social and artistic organism, the Franco-British 
Union of Architects, which has done so much to 
bring together our colleagues on both sides of 
the Channel. 

The Secretary could tell you how increasingly 
his time in Conduit Street is taken up by a 
welcome flow of visitors from every part of the 
world who come to take advantage of the hos- 
pitality of our famous Library, of our lectures 
and other functions, and of the advice and 
information that we are so glad to give them. 
When our members in their turn go abroad 
they will find how warmly this hospitality is 
reciprocated. 

And now I come to the contributions of my 
colleagues in the Chairs of the various Committees 
of the Royal Institute : 

The Chairman of the Art Committee says :— 

The reference from the Royal Institute to the 
various standing Committees runs as follows :— 

“* They shall consider and investigate, either by 
their own initiative, or by the Members of the 
Royal Institute, or the Council, any subject apper- 
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taining to the branches of the profession of Archi- 
tecture, for which they are respectively appointed, 
and to make reports and suggestions to the Council 
thereon.” <A rather wide reference, most of us will 
agree, in matters concerning abstract questions of 
Art. The Art Committee are concerned with the 


esthetic side of town planning, the arrangement of 


our Exhibitions, modern development of Archi- 
tecture, the preservation and repair of any inter- 
esting ancient buildings. ‘These and other matters 
come under their purview. In the Kalendar 
(page 597) it may be seen that in the year 1865 
considerable interest was taken regarding ancient 
buildings, and a paper was issued laying down 
certain principles concerning their proper repair. 
It contained general advice to promoters and others. 
In 1888 this paper was revised and enlarged, and 
as late as 1926 was recast. So that for some 60 
years we, as an Institute, have made this matter 
our concern, for which we may with becoming 
modesty be proud. It is to be remembered that 
in dealing with this subject, more especially re- 
garding our Churches, their practical uses are of 
the first importance. ‘They are not to be primarily 
regarded merely as historical monuments. ‘This 
Institute has given proper consideration to both 
points of view. It is a pleasure to recall that in 
this matter the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings and this Institute have rendered 
considerable assistance to each other. Our Presi- 
dent during his term of office has founded a 
Society for the Preservation of Rural England, a 
subject on which he feels very keenly, and one 
which this Institute has much at heart. The Art 
Committee intend to keep themselves informed on 
this important matter, and they hope that they may 
enlist the service of the various Allied Societies, 
which have special opportunities of observing what 
is happening in the countryside. ‘The Committee 
would like to take this opportunity of thanking the 
President for calling public attention to a subject 
fraught as it is with good or ill to the welfare of the 
nation. No better work could be done than to 
preserve the architectural amenities of England. 
The profession of architecture, as expressed by the 
many fine buildings existing in Great Britain, is the 
ideal for which this Royal Institute stands, and it 
may be said with truth that the Art Committee, as 
representing the Institute in this important branch 
of its work, has invariably borne this fact in mind, 
and will continue so to do. 
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The Chairman of the Literature Committee says :— 

The main function of the Literature Committee 
is the care of the Institute Library ; and the Com- 
mittee has for many years been urging the Council 
to provide more spacious and fire-resisting quarters 
in which to house our magnificent collection of 
books and drawings. 

The principal routine work is the purchase of 
books. Publishers send to the Library all books 
which they think we might buy, these are examined 
by the Committee and a selection is made, the aim 
being to strike a reasonable balance between books 
which will be of little value to future generations, 
though they satisfy a present demand, and books of 
permanent value, some of which will probably 
rarely be consulted. 

In addition to this routine work the Committee 
deals with questions referred to it by the Council, 
and suggestions from individuals. ‘The following 
are typical examples which have been recently 
approved or rejected by the Committee :— 

1. The loan to an Australian Allied Society of 
measured drawings of English buildings which are 
inaccessible to its members. 

2. A more comprehensive catalogue for the 
Library, including a special index of all articles 
published in the technical press. 

3. A Loan Collection of lantern slides to be 
managed by the Institute for the use of members 
and Allied Societies. 

The Chairman of the Practice Committee says :— 

The Practice Standing Committee is responsible 
for the guidance of the profession in the principles 
of practice, professional etiquette and conduct, 
and for the application of the Scale of Charges. 
Numerous enquiries are received in connection 
with these matters and rulings and advice are given 
to the interested parties. In the cases of alleged 
unprofessional conduct, the Committee, after the 
most careful investigations, make their recommen- 
dations to the Council and never act on ex parte 
statements only. 

Whilst these matters occupy a good deal of the 
Committee’s time they represent but a part of their 
activities, which, amongst others, have included 
examining and reporting upon proposed Bills and 
Acts of Parliament and Bye-laws affecting the pro- 
fession, and their recommendations have been 
communicated to the Local Authorities and the 
Allied Societies concerned. 

The question of professional advertising in 
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periodicals and the press, which so often borders on, 
if it does not actually transgress, professional 
etiquette and good taste, has received a good deal 
of consideration, and the attention of the offending 
parties has been drawn to the objectionable features, 
as a rule with satisfactory results. In the same 
way members’ names on notice boards have in 
some cases given cause for complaint, and in order 
to ensure some uniformity of practice and afford 
some guidance to the profession the Committee 
formulated proposals which have been incorporated 
in Clause 3 of the ‘‘ Suggestions governing the 
professional conduct and practice of Architects.” 

In consequence of the numerous complaints 
received concerning whole-time public officials 
undertaking private work, the Committee collected 
evidence, which was treated confidentially, was 
carefully analysed, and the attention of the Govern- 
ment Departments, County Councils, and Local 
Authorities was drawn to the abuses that were 
prevalent or were possible under such conditions, 
and their assistance was invited in suppressing 
this undesirable practice. It is gratifying to learn 
from the replies received that a large number of 
authorities promised to adopt or had adopted the 
suggestions made to them. Attention was also 
directed to several instances where unqualified 
officials, even Inspectors of Nuisances, had been or 
were about to be appointed architects by Local 
Authorities for their housing schemes. In addi- 
tion to letters of protest the Committee took up 
the matter with the Ministry of Health, and their 
reply, together with a note on the subject, was 
published in the JOURNAL, which should prove 
helpful in preventing similar appointments being 
made, but the vigilance of our provincial brethren 
and early information are necessary in these cases. 

In consequence of some criticism by an eminent 
counsel of the Institute’s Form of Appointment of 
Arbitrator, the Committee have prepared new 
forms which it is believed will prove beneficial to 
the profession. 

Cases of infringement of copyright have been 
considered and advised upon, but the profession 
are still awaiting a decided case in the Courts that 
it is hoped will strengthen the architect’s position. 

The Committee watch the legal decisions affect- 
ing the profession, and publish in the JOURNAL 
those establishing or varying the accepted prin- 


ciples of practice, and prepare for issuing annually 


with the Council’s nominations a list of these and 
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rules of practice that have been formulated during 
the Session. 

Applications are often received for assistance in 
bringing or resisting lawsuits, but applicants have 
had to be told that the R.I.B.A. has no funds for 
this purpose. Many undoubted cases of hardship 
have been brought to the Committee’s notice where 
architects have been involved in lawsuits without 
adequate funds to pursue them properly, and as a 
result the Committee have revived a scheme for 
Professional Defence first mooted about 14 years 
ago. ‘The scheme has been improved and enlarged, 
and for a subscription of 3} guineas a year archi- 
tects, engineers, and surveyors will! be indemnified 
against claims for negligence, libel and slander, and 
actions for infringement of copyright, and claims 
for fees will be fought on their behalf. Not only 
will their legal costs be defrayed in bringing an 
action, but they will be indemnified against those 
of their opponents in an unsuccessful action. 
Particulars of this Defence Union can be obtained 
of the Secretary, 28 Bedford Square, and should 
prove of very great benefit to the profession. 

The Chairman of the Science Committee says :— 

The Science of Architecture may be described 
as the study of the construction of buildings, 
especially with reference to adaptation to the 
end for which the building is designed. 

This study is divided into two main divisions. 
The first deals with the constituents and use of 
materials, so as to ensure the existence of struc- 
tures during their usefulness and the preservation 
of their artistic qualities ; the second deals with 
the conditions under which the structure is to be 
used, or for which the structure is designed or 
planned. 

Under the first heading a conference was 
convened of all those interested in the making 
and use of bricks, so as to obtain standard patterns, 
and these standards as agreed are published in 
the Kalendar, being now adopted by nearly all 
the brickmakers in the country. 

Tests on the bearing capacity of brickwork 
were undertaken, and have been published, but 
the extents of the test were not sufficient to affect 
building regulations. 

Under our initiative a joint committee was 
formed to investigate the causes of the decay of 
brass fittings and builders’ ironmongery. It is 
now possible to obtain a gas bracket of non- 
corrosive metal and also picture wire which is 
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non-corrosive, but the full benefits must await 
the publication of the report of the main Associa- 
tion (which has provided the greater portion of the 
funds for this work). 

The Committee commenced an investigation 
into the weathering properties of building stones 
some fifteen years ago, and in conjunction with 
the Geological Museum have had _ specimens 
exposed for thirteen years on the roof of a central 
London building so as to ascertain their weathering 
properties. 

An investigation was made into the design and 
construction of the ordinary fire grate with a view 
to coal economy. 

It will be realised that adequate and compre- 
hensive investigation necessitates a long period 
of years and a technical staff and apparatus far 
beyond the funds at the disposal of the Institute. 

The Committee fully realised the necessity 
for adequate investigation, and on their suggestion 
the Council petitioned the Privy Council for the 
formation of a central authority for building re- 
search, and it is no doubt partly, if not largely, 
due to the action of the Committee that the Building 
Research Board has been set up. 

One of the first problems the Committee asked 
the Building Research Board to investigate was 
that of jointless (magnesium oxychloride) floors, 
and as a result the profession can now be certain 
of a jointless floor which is non-corrosive. For 
further information see Building Research Bulletin 
No. 1, published by H.M. Stationery Office. 

A pamphlet on dry rot, its causes and pre- 
vention, was published by the Committee. ‘This 
is a subject which necessitated further investigation 
by a highly skilled technical staff, which has now 
been carried out, and we hope the results will 
shortly be published. 

The Committee were likewise responsible for 
initiating a comprehensive study in the acoustics 
of building material in this country, and this work 
is now in process of investigation. 

Under the second division, this Committee 
took the initiative in the framing of rules and 
regulations in reference to steel-framed buildings 
and reinforced concrete structures, and collected 
data on the conditions of buildings which had 
been erected in the latter material. The reports 
so obtained were useful in support of the modifica- 
tion of restrictive conditions of their use in new 
buildings. 
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The framing of building by-laws and sanitary 
regulations are likewise considered by the Com- 
mittee, and many of their recommendations have 
been incorporated by the various responsible 
authorities, or the original proposals of these 
authorities have been modified on the suggestions 
of the Committee. 

It can be claimed that the work of the Science 
Standing Committee has been for the general 
benefit of the profession in the solution of the 
many problems affecting their daily practice and 
the amelioration of the rules and regulations under 
which the design and planning of modern buildings 
must be carried out. 

Competitions Committee—The work of the 
Competitions Committee during the past year 


shows an increasing tendency on the part of 


public authorities and others to obtain designs by 
public competition. In the great majority of 
cases the conditions under which the competitions 
have been held have been in accordance with the 
R.I.B.A. Model Conditions, which have been 
voluntarily accepted by the promoters, and in 
other cases where the conditions as first drafted 
by the promoters were not satisfactory, they were 
subsequently amended to the approval of the 
R.I.B.A. In a few unimportant competitions 
the promoters have refused to amend the con- 
ditions and the veto of the competition has been 
enforced. ‘The membership of this Committee 
changed at the commencement of this session, 
and the new Committee has under consideration 
a number of suggestions for the revision of the 
regulations and model form of conditions which 
will shortly be reported to the Council, and will 
include recommendations for the inclusion of a 
clause as to the return of the deposit within a 
specified time, the modification of the existing 
clause governing the limit of cost, and the ampli- 
fication of the regulation dealing with the staffs of 
assessors. 

The Chairman of the Registration Committee 
says :— 

The report of the R.I.B.A. Registration Com- 
mittee published in the Council’s Annual Report, 
and made public recently, gives the history of the 
activities of the Institute in this matter from the 
time of drafting the first Bill up to the point 
when the Bill passed its Second Reading in the 
House of Commons on 8 April and was referred 
to a Select Committee. The view was then 
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expressed that the Bill was not likely to go through 
this Session in view of the pressure of Govern- 
ment business, as it was anticipated that Parlia- 
ment would be prorogued. Since then, however, 
Parliament has decided to adjourn in July and 
resume its meetings in the autumn, so that there 
is a possibility, in the event of the Bill being 
favourably reported upon, of its being put forward 
as an agreed Bill for the Third Reading this 
Session. The Select Committee, of which 
Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, Bart., K.B.E., 
M.P., who introduced the Bill, is the Chairman, 
has already held a number of meetings, and 
Major Harry Barnes, the Chairman of the 
Registration Committee, has given evidence on 
behalf of the R.I.B.A., and the representatives 
of other interested bodies have been heard. 
Reports of evidence given have been published 
in the architectural journals, and therefore all 
concerned have had an opportunity of seeing the 
nature of the various proposed amendments 
which have been discussed so far. 

The important point is that the House of 
Commons has conceded the principle embodied 
in the Bill, and although this has been accom- 
panied by a strong intimation that the title 
“architect ’’ will require to be qualified as a 
condition of registration, I think we ought to 
congratulate ourselves on our singular good 
fortune in having made so much progress in 
Parliament in so short a space of time. If some 
of us are disappointed at not obtaining all we 
hoped for in the first instance, that should not 
cause us to make adverse criticisms or do any- 
thing else which might embarrass those who are 
charged with the task of bringing this matter to a 
successful conclusion. Rather, I think we 
ought to accept what Parliament is prepared to 
concede and to make such good use of it that in 
due course we may be able to demonstrate that 
we have reasonable cause to ask for an extension 
of the powers. It must be remembered that if 
the present chance of establishing the principle 
of legal registration is lost, it is not likely that 
it can be obtained in the future, therefore it 
would seem wise that we should continue to 
give the Registration Committee our very hearty 
support, and show them that we have every 
confidence in the way in which they are dis- 
charging their responsible duties. 
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The Vice-Chairman of the Town Planning 
and Housing Committee says :— 

As a result of the ‘Town Planning Conference 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects held 
in 1910, a Town Planning Committee was set 
up to watch the interests of architecture in con- 
nection with town development. This Com- 
mittee, of which Sir Aston Webb was the Chair- 
man, has since been actively engaged in advanc- 
ing the interests of town planning. 

As examples of the different problems which 
have come before the Committee and in which 
they have taken an active part, we would 
mention :— 

The development of the arterial roads round 
London—the Committee were represented on 
the Conference of Local Authorities which met 
during the War. 

An embankment on the Surrey side of the 
Thames—every effort to improve the foreshore 
on the Surrey side of the Thames opposite the 
north embankment has always been well sup- 
ported by the Committee. 

The Committee was, perhaps, one of the 
leading bodies who drew attention to the impor- 
tance of constructing a new Charing Cross 
Bridge. ‘This was during the War, and it has 
since been continually engaged in actively 
supporting every effort to bring about a bigger 
and wider consideration of the question of cross- 
river traffic. 

The Town Planning Committee were repre- 
sented in a deputation to the London County 
Council to advocate the preservation of Waterloo 
Bridge. It also gave evidence before the Thames 
Bridges Commission. 

More recently it has given much consideration 
to the possibilities of preserving Rural England 
and to the question of controlling the artistic 
appearance of new buildings. In this con- 
nection it has recently prepared a report outlining 
the statutory powers already existing for con- 
‘rolling the architectural appearance of new 
buildings, and dealing with the means by which 
these statutory powers can best be used. 

The preservation of London Garden Squares 
is a question which has continually engaged the 
attention of the Town Planning Committee, and 
in the year 1925 the Committee produced a very 
carefully prepared report on the preservation of 
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these Squares, which they presented to the 
London County Council. 

Quite recently they have been engaged in 
supporting the Foundling Hospital Preservation 
Committee in their opposition to the conversion 
of the area into a market. 

It would only weary you to go in detail into 
the work of all the other Committees which 
assist the Council. I can only in the time at my 
disposal give a most cursory account of some of 
their activities. ‘The Finance and House Com- 
mittee looks after our material interests, and a 
glance at the figures of the income of the Royal 
Institute from the year 1918 to the year 1927 will 
show clearly with what remarkable success that 
side of our work has been conducted. So 
successful has it been that the problem of pro- 
viding new and worthy premises has become 
acute. In collaboration with other members of 


the Council specially appointed for the purpose, 


the Finance Committee has been working on the 
problem, and in a few weeks, at the most, a 
definite scheme will be laid before the Council 
which will, we believe, in due course satisfy 
the hopes of our members and provide us with a 
home worthy of this great Institute. 

An important task which we have taken up 
since the War has been that of establishing 
closer and more helpful relations between the 
great partners in the building industry—the 
architects, the contractors, and the operatives. 
We have formed two Joint Boards—one of 
Architects and Contractors, one of Architects 
and Operatives—and at this moment the two 
Boards are sitting as one to discuss a number of 
questions in which they are both equally 
interested. 

The recent series of lectures delivered in this 
room to workers in the building trade were the 
outward sign of a development which may do 
much to bring new health and harmony to an 
industry which has at times had a troubled 
history. 

You will find at the beginning of the Kalendar 
a list of names which is perhaps the most 
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interesting of all—the Allied Societies’ Conter- 
ence. Itis a very remarkable body, and I can say 
with confidence that it has no parallel in any 
other profession whatsoever. You have there a 
gathering of one hundred architects represent- 
ing nearly seventy Architectural Societies and 
organisations in every part of the British Empire. 
By means of its periodical gatherings at Conduit 
Street—one of them took place only yesterday— 
we are kept in close and harmonious touch with 
the activities of our colleagues in all these centres 
of population. ‘Those who have served as 
members of that body will bear me out when I 
say that the unifying and stimulating effect 
of its gatherings can only be fully appreciated 
by those who have been privileged to attend 
them. 

I was reading yesterday a book which has just 
come hot from the Press. It was by our old 
friend, Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs, and is called 
The Architect in History. I read it because its 
author with loyal devotion had dedicated it to 
the R.I.B.A., and had thrown much interesting 
light on its early history. Mr. Briggs’ researches 
in a new field of history have not only thrown 
much needed light on the mysteries of the early 
days of our profession—so truly are they 
mysteries that many writers of note have in fact 
claimed that we never existed at all, and that the 
architect is a modern invention—but they have 
shown us how much we have to be thankful 
for in spite of all the evils that we complain of 
to-day. 

If a young man is inclined to criticise our 
competition system, I would recommend him to 
read the story of Gandon and the Dublin Ex- 
change Competition, and ask himself how he 
would like such conditions in place of those 
that the R.I.B.A. has secured for him. 

Such a record ought to give us fresh confidence 
in ourselves, and in the work that we are doing 
and a renewed determination to do everything 
that lies in the power of each one of us for the 
advancement of the Art we love, and for the 
building up of this great Institute. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 





The Progress of Architectural Education 


BY MAURICE E. WEBB, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 


ARCHITECTURAL 


EDUCATION 


[A Paper read at the Inaugural Meeting of the Conference on Tuesday, 21 Fune.] 


[Mr. Webb, before reading his Paper, associated himself and the Board of Architectural Education with 
Mr. Tapper, the President-elect, in expressing sympathy and regret that owing to ill health Mr. Dawber 
was not able to be present. | 


Waterhouse gave an account to this Institute of the 

work of the Board of Architectural Education. He 
was a speaker of the first order, and as a Chairman of 
the Board beloved, I think, by all who came in contact 
with him. 

During the six years since he vacated the Chair many 
changes have been made to meet post-war conditions, 
some of which were outlined in Mr. Curtis Green’s 
address at the International Congress in 1924. In the 
future further changes will no doubt be needed, and 
it is right and proper that some statement should be 
made by the Chairman of the Board from time to time 
on the policy and trend of our educational system. 
That it has fallen to my lot to do so to-day is a pleasure 
not unmixed with regret at laying down the office of 
chairman of a Board whose members always work in 
friendly co-operation and whose decisions receive the 
whole-hearted support of the Council. 

Broadly speaking, the main developments since Mr. 
Waterhouse last spoke about the educational work of 
the Board have been in three directions—a reorganisa- 
tion of the Board itself and of the R.I.B.A. Prizes and 
Scholarships ; the increasing number of Recognised 
Schools and the greater care with which we watch the 
Schools and our own Examinations. The Board itself 
has been enlarged to include not only architects but 
representatives of teaching authorities throughout the 
kingdom in the hope that Schools of Architecture may 
benefit from the general experience of other kinds of 
teaching, and that other kinds of teaching may at the 
same time absorb some idea of the value of architec- 
tural knowledge to every kind of student. In this con- 
nection I should like to acknowledge the great help we 
have received from the representatives of the Board of 
Education, the London County Council and some of 
the Universities who have put their experience at our 
disposal without stint in connection with Examinations, 
Scholarships and other matters of general importance 
to us. 

The number of Schools recognised by the R.I.B.A. 
since 1921 are six for exemption from the Intermediate 
Examination and five for exemption from the Final 
Examination. 

I will, however, to-day endeavour to avoid details and 
confine the attention of this Conference as far as 


I is now some seven years since the late Mr. Paul 


possible to the broad principles of our work and the 
effects of it upon Architecture, the Public and the 
Profession. 

I place architecture first because it is obvious that 
education must be directed first to benefiting the sub- 
ject matter of its teaching. I place the public second 
because the public suffers in a peculiar degree from bad 
architecture. They may suffer as much from bad 
architecture as from bad medicine. A bad building 
has more prolonged effects than a bad pill. I place the 
profession last because the only effect which the Board 
of Architectural Education can have upon the profession 
is to stimulate or otherwise the regard in which our 
profession is held by the public and the efficiency with 
which we educate our young men to carry out the work 
of an architect. 

These then are the guiding principles of the Board:— 

1. To encourage the good teaching of architecture. 

2. To protect the public from indifferent architects. 

3. To guide the training of those who are going to 
become architects in such a way as to fit them to 
perform their functions towards both their art and the 
public adequately. 

Now in any discussion or paper or talk upon this 
subject you will always find two opposing schools of 
thought, and I suppose you always will. ‘There is the 
school of thought which believes that an architect is a 
heaven-born artist and can pick up all he needs of 
practical methods in an architect’s or a builder’s office 
and his natural gift for artistic expression will do the rest. 

There is the other school of thought which thinks 
that an architect is another kind of genius who cannot 
possibly function properly unless he knows and has 
learned intimately the details of every trade connected 
with building. Both sides have been heard in Parlia- 
ment recently. 

I know that both these schools can quote examples of 
architects who have been successful and have built 
great buildings all the world over to support their point 
of view, and I am sure future generations will be able 
to do so again, but what everyone forgets in discussions 
of this question is that such geniuses occur only very 
infrequently, perhaps once in a hundred years, and ex- 
ceptionally talented and clever men perhaps two or three 
in a generation. Like the parable of the loaves and 
fishes, what are these among so many? From the 
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point of view of really fine architecture they are every- 
thing, but our business on the Board of Architectural 
Education is not with the few but with the many. We 
want to ensure that the many secure the best possible 
chance of learning what can be taught of their art or 
craft or profession—call it what you will—and that they 
are trained to give the public the best that is in them 
and far better than if they were left to train themselves. 
We cannot, we must not, in dealing with average men, 
listen to opposing ideas on the theory of teaching the 
art of architecture, except in so far as these ideas lead 
to keeping the pendulum steady between one extreme 
and the other, and we must watch the trend of modern 
development. The so-called efficiency, the so-called 
democracy, the so-called standardisation in every walk 
of modern life, while they do not affect the funda- 
mentals of art, must affect our method of training. 
In fact, they have already altered it, partly by the urge of 
the students themselves, in the direction of a systematic 
school training in the groundwork of first principles 
and away from the haphazard bringing up of our fore- 
bears in offices or builders’ yards. 

No artistic career was ever barred to the talented 
man, but many a talented man has become an architect 
who suffered all through his life from a lack of a general 
education ; to-day that is no longer necessary. Our 
modern democracy has opened up the whole educa- 
tional avenue, from elementary school to university and 
post-graduate schools, to any boy of sufficient intelli- 
gence, however poor his parents may be. That fact 
alone must have, and has had, a profound influence on 
the attitude of the R.I.B.A. towards architectural 
education and necessitated, when it was realised, the 
closest co-operation between us and all schools teaching 
architecture. This democratic movement was first 
dimly recognised within our profession some 50 or 60 
years ago and was indicated by the formation of volun- 
tary classes of students at such places as the Archi- 
tectural Association and elsewhere, and has now re- 
sulted in Schools of Architecture in nearly every city 
and University of importance in England except 
Oxford. The war had its effect, too, in speeding up 
this kind of architectural education; young men who 
had lost valuable years of their lives had learned one 
lesson at least, and that was that the rudiments of any 
profession or craft must be taught and could not merely 
be picked up as crumbs that fall from their masters’ 
tables. They demanded schools all over the country 
and they got them. Those that existed grew in num- 
bers, new schools were formed or re-organised, until to- 
day we find ourselves as a Royal Institute at the head of 
a great Empire-wide educational system. Our problem 
is not how to alter it but to see that it does not become 
stereotyped and stale, to see that each school has its 
individuality preserved intact and at the same time to 
help its students by accepting their work actually done 
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in those schools in the place of our tedious examina- 
tions, and seeing that the curriculum and teaching 
comes up to the standard that we have a right to 
expect. 

We have another duty, and that is to see that this 
school system does not cause the pendulum to swing to 
its extremes. The extremes are theory and practice. 
The school inevitably tends to theory, the students 
learn the history of building, the design of building, the 
theory of building, but without intimate contact with 
building. In an office, and I am speaking here of the 
average office and the average school, the student is 
taught little of these things, but he picks up what he 
can of the practice of building, the working drawings of 
building, and the routine of building. Of history and 
design and theory he may or may not learn something, 
according to the type of man to whom he isarticled. The 
Council of the Institute will not recognise any school 
for full exemption from our examinations which does 
not include in five years at least one of practical study 
in an architect’s office or a builder’s yard in order to 
prevent the pendulum swinging too far in the theoretical 
direction. But in the matter of pupilage we have no 
control at all except our examinations, and in nine cases 
out of ten these cannot be undertaken unless the pupil 
has reinforced his office work with evening classes in 
the local school of architecture to make up for the lack 
of training in theory which is inevitable in any ordinary 
office. 

It will be seen, therefore, that neither system alone is 
satisfactory. There must be combination ; and after six 
years’ very intimate work on the Board and after visiting 
every recognised school in the country I have come 
to this conclusion, that the first three years’ whole time 
study in a School is the most valuable grounding for 
any whole-hearted student of architecture obtainable 
in England to-day, and that no architect ought to take 
a pupil who has not received such a grounding unless 
he is satisfied that he has the time himself to take his 
pupil through all the curriculum which such a school 
gives, and can also give him the run of a good library, 
access to good examples of actual work and the friend- 
ship and stimulus of competition with young men of 
his own age. 

So much for the first three years. After that my 
conclusion is that it must depend upon the boy. I do 
not find that the fourth and fifth years in the schools 
of architecture produce the same remarkable results 
as the second and third—perhaps that can hardly be 
expected. For one thing a much higher standard of 
teaching is required, and also there is undoubtedly a 
tendency to staleness, to artificiality in these later years 
of a school course, and it is here that the corrective of 
an office might perhaps be applied more rigorously than 
at present. There is a tendency in the schools to 
regard our requirement of one year in five in an archi- 
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tect’s office as something which can be split up into a 
month here and a month there until they total twelve- 
merely to qualify. It is the spirit, not the letter, of our 
requirements that needs emphasis, and I believe that 
in the next few years we shall see the pendulum 
swinging back a little way towards more practical work 
in these school courses to which this Institute gives 
recognition for final exemption. 

Up to this point I have tried, and I hope it has not 
bored you, to put down in black and white the thoughts 
upon which the Board has been working in recent 
years, and to show you that recent developments are no 
mushroom growth ; they all tend to the same thing— 
ie., to keep the pendulum steady and the average a 
high one. 

The Board itself, as I have already explained, has 
been enlarged to include all educational interests who 
can help by their contact with our heads. 

Scholarships have been founded by the generous aid 
of architects, the Institute, the Artists’ General Ben- 
evolent Institution, and others to enable boys of slender 
means to pursue their studies in the schools of their 
choice, and more and more financial support is required 
for these. 

Our prizes have been reorganised to enable students 
to pit their brains against each other’s in the centres 
at which they work and in stages according to their age 
and attainments, and in such a way that a man who is not 
likely to benefit by giving up two or three months to a 
set of prize drawings is eliminated in a preliminary 
competition. The results this year of over 100 entries 
for the Tite Prize and 25 for the Soane Medallion seem 
to justify this plan. 

For our examinations we have set up a Board of 
Moderators consisting of three well known and experi- 
enced architects who, in consultation with the exami- 
ners, endeavour to keep the standard steady. 

Our Visiting Board does the same thing in the 
schools, and this, I believe, enables us to maintain a 
standard and to help each school by giving it the 
benefit of the knowledge of what the others are doing, 
and to break down any barriers of feeling that may have 
existed and by helping to secure a competitive spirit 
without standardising a curriculum. This Visiting 
Board is now charged by the Council to seek a measure 
of helping the Dominions in the same way, and Mr. 
Sullivan, the Honorary Secretary of the Board, is going 
to Canada this year to consult with the Governing 
Bodies of the Canadian Schools. It is hoped that 
similar Boards will be set up in the Dominions. 

But a!l this work, and it does mean a great deal of 
work, time and patience, is of no use unless the 
profession is whole-heartedly behind it. It is no 
use disguising the fact that at present there is doubt 
in the minds of many of our members whether these 
great efforts towards a better education of the future 
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members of our profession are not being overdone. 
These doubts arise from two causes. The first, a 
genuine doubt how far theory ought to or can supplant 
practice, and the other, a selfish doubt as to what 
value a theoretically trained school student is in 
pounds, shillings and pence per week in an office to the 
architect who employs him compared with an office 
trained draughtsman. My answer to that is that the 
Board have up to date bent their minds to training 
architects to be of use to themselves and to the public, 
and have given no thought to the training of draughts- 
men and office hacks, and do not, as far as I know, 
intend todoso. Our belief is, and the membership of 
the Institute confirms it, that some men are born to 
lead and others to follow, but all are better for the best 
training that can be giventhem. Half the membership 
of this Institute consists of architects in practice, and 
half of architects who act as their assistants. Give them 
all the same education and the proportion will remain 
the same, but the work given to the public will be 
better in proportion as the education is better. 

In this connection I ought to mention that during 
the past two years the Board has through its committee 
undertaken a complete survey of the existing location 
of schools of architecture, art schools and technical 
schools which include architecture in their curriculum. 
It has been felt for some time past that with applications 
from such schools for recognition coming in in increas- 
ing numbers it was necessary, if useless reduplication 
and overlapping were to be avoided, to arrive at some 
definite policy regarding the number of schools really 
required throughout the country for recognition for 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Examinations. The 
general policy arrived at after careful consideration is to 
encourage a large number of schools of a preparatory 
nature—i.e., recognised up to the stage of exemption 
from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination; while 
exemption from the Final Examination, for which at 
present the Council of the R.I.B.A. requires at least 
a five years’ course, should be granted only to the 
successful students in a few large schools. 

But only yesterday we agreed to submit to the 
Council (after a year or more of exhaustive study 
of the problems which this Institute must face) 
a report upon a more active co-operation with the many 
schools of art and technical colleges throughout the 
country which teach architecture to part-time students 
but are not recognised by us for exemption from our 
examinations. We find that as long as these schools 
are trying to train students in architecture, whether we 
approve or disapprove of their methods, we ought at 
least to extend and help them both here and in the 
Dominions, and to see that their courses are not, as is 
unfortunately often the case to-day, merely directed 
towards the cramming of students to pass our examina- 
tions. If our proposals are agreed to by the Council, 
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I believe a new era will set in for the student in these 
schools, and instead of the present system of stereo- 
typed sheets of drawings of what we call “‘ testimonies,” 
but which are in many cases laborious copies of text 
book plates, we shall require real evidence of good 
teaching by the masters and proper study by the 
students. If this principle is accepted by the Council 
we shall expect, and no doubt receive, the co-operation 
of all our Allied Societies here and abroad, because it 
will be far too big a thing to tackle in a centralised way 
from London when once it is in working order. 
Scotland has set us an example in this respect, and | 
hope their method of co-operation between the three 
great recognised schools of architecture at Glasgow, 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh with the art and technical 
schools elsewhere in Scotland will be fully studied by 
the Councils of our Allied Societies—not talked about, 
but studied. We have heard the principles on which 
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this co-operation is based from the Scottish Board of 
Education’s representative and the heads of the schools, 
and there is no reason why these principles should not 
be applied to England, as we believe they should be, 
but it lies with the Allied Societies to take the matter 
up if the Council agrees to our report in principle and 
points the way. ‘This will be serious work and will 
mean all over the country, if it comes to fruition, little 
bands of earnest men who are prepared to inspect and 
encourage the students and the staff, who often labour 
in vain. It will take time, it will cost money, but it will 
be worth it. 

It is a great satisfaction to me to know that at the 
last meeting of the Board at which I shall preside 
this far-reaching measure for co-operation between 
the R.I.B.A. and the schools not recognised by us was 
agreed upon unanimously, and I leave its development 
in the sure hands of my successor, Mr. Fletcher. 


Discussion on the Inaugural Address and on Mr. Webb’s Paper on 
Architectural Education 


MR. W. TAPPER, A.R.A. [PRESIDENT-ELECT] IN THE CHAIR 


Mr. T. R. MILBURN, in proposing the \ ote of thanks, 
said :—I have only one comment to make about the 
addresses, and that is with regard to the suggestion that 
the Allied Societies do not read the literature sent to 
them, and do not understand the work that is going on 
in the Institute. To the first I would plead ‘‘ Not guilty 
to the second I plead, ‘‘ Guiltyish,’’ because I know that 
members of the Allied Societies generally do not know of 
the great work which goes on at the Institute. You never 
know what work is going on here until you are elected 
President of one of the Allied Societies and sit on the 
council. We ought to aim at getting, probably, younger 
men as presidents of Allied Societies, so that, early in life, 
they may know more. I have first of all to propose a 
vote of thanks to our new President for reading Mr. Guy 
Dawber’s address. Speaking on behalf of the Provinces, | 
may say we are all pleased and proud to know that Mr. 
Tapper has been elected President of the Institute. We 
know both Mr. Tapper’s personality and his attainments, 
and that he is well fitted to occupy that high office. We 
associate ourselves with the expressions of regret at Mr. 
Guy Dawber’s illness, and appreciate the detailed report 
he has given us of the work of the Institute. As provincial 
members, we are very much indebted to Mr. Dawber 
for the work that he has done during his two years of 
office, particularly for his advocacy, in conjunction with 
Mr. Bertram Kirby, of the scheme for further repre- 
sentation by the Allied Societies on the Council of the 
Institute. 

I have also to propose a vote of thanks to the late 
Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education for his 
paper. I am pleased the Board has come to the decision to 
gather in the work of the technical and art schools and 
much good will, I hope, be done. It will concentrate the 


work, and I am sure the Allied Societies will co-operate 
with the Board in advancing the scheme. 

Dr. PERCY S. WORTHINGTON [F.], in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said :—The record of achievement of 
this year is very great, and it grows from year to vear, 
especially in respect of the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion. The work of the Council and of the Committees 
deserves very grateful recognition from those of us who 
do not take much part in it and for whom all this work is 
being done, for it is an enormous labour. Representa- 
tives of the Allied Societies, who, I am sure, now feel 
that they are very generously represented at the Institute, 
can spread throughout the country a knowledge of the 
work which is most desirable, because when the elections 
come round it is sometimes difficult for men in the 
far corners of the country to know whom to vote for. 
Therefore the closer touch everyone can keep with the 
Institute the better. 

Mr. Milburn put the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
and it was carried by acclamation. 

The CHAIRMAN : The meeting is now open for dis- 
cussion 

Mr. H. M. FLETCHER [F.] :—I want to associate 
myself very heartily with the votes of thanks which have 
been proposed, and I should like to say how much plea- 
sure it gave me to hear Mr. Webb declare his sorrow at 
leaving the Board of Education. It is a sorrow which 
will be shared by the whole of the Board. We have 
worked together in the greatest harmony during his vears 
of office, and his place will be very difficult to fill, because 
he has sat in the chair not as an official but as a statesman. 
I think everybody has felt his grasp of general principles 
and the enthusiasm for the work of the Board, with which 
he has inspired all the members. The enlargement which 
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he suggested, to include many people eminent in other 
branches of education, has been a great success, and we 
owe very much to the advice which has so generously 
been given to us. When we come to the general question 
of the schools, I find, in talking to people in the country, 
a sense sometimes of discouragement. ‘The schools in 
most centres are supported by a few men who give a 
great deal of time to them, but say they cannot work 
up enthusiasm in the rest of the architectural community. 
Sometimes they say, “ Is it worth while ?”’ It is emi- 
nently worth while. They should consider the schools, as 
Mr. Webb has said, in the light of the general improve- 
ment of architecture. There is little doubt that the school 
training has improved the work that we see about us. 
Many of the charming housing schemes all over the 
country are the work of school-trained men, and you 
can see, there, the advantage of training in the massing, 
the avoidance of over-emphasis, the good form, and the 
good taste of the work. Every school must be regarded 
as a centre of architectural propaganda in the district in 
which it exists. As a member of the Visiting Board I, 
like Mr. Webb, have visited most of the architectural 
schools of the kingdom, and one feels that, wherever they 
are, the schools are keeping architecture in the eyes of the 
public as a thing of importance. They train men who, 
although on immediately coming out of the schools they 
may not be of such financial importance to their employers 
as the office-trained men, are nevertheless much quicker 
and more flexible in their minds, and in a short time 
will be of greater value. Therefore I should say that, at 
all costs, it is worth while to keep the schools going. 
If they are falling below the standard, the Visiting Board, 
with its wide experience of all kinds of schools, will let 
them know, and if they are really worthless, the Institute 
will cease to recognise them. New schools are springing 
up every day, and it is the duty and pleasure of the Board 
to encourage them in every way. 

Mr. E. STANLEY HALL [F.] :—It is a very amazing 
thing, and one which has not been mentioned because it 
has happened so quietly that people have hardly noticed it, 
that this Institute has gradually passed from a sort of 
little metropolitan gathering into a vast concern which 
embraces not only the British Isles but the whole British 
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Empire. It is delightful for us to think that people like 
Mr. Milburn, Mir. Percy Worthington, Mr. Thomas and 
Professor Reilly are as familiar in this Institute as any of 
our London members. That means great strength to the 
Institute, and we are very proud it should be so. With 
regard to Mr. Webb’s paper, I wish we could have had 
it extended to a greater length, and perhaps in more inti- 
mate detail. Wherever Mr. Webb goes he blazes a fresh 
trail. I have followed him ever since I started at the 
A.A. years ago, and I have watched this trail being 
opened up wherever he went, first at the Architectural 
Association and then at the Board of Architectural Edu- 
cation, The work he has done will not be realised and 
understood in its fulness for at least a generation. When 
he took up the chairmanship of the Board he reorganised 
it, and made it a wide and expanding thing. Now, as he 
vacates the chair, he has affixed a sign-post and carefully 
marked up what it leads to. It is all very fine, and we as 
an Institute will not know for many years how much we 
owe to him. 

Mr. E. B. KIRBY [F.] :—I so thoroughly endorse 
everything I have heard this morning that I have no 
comments to make except to express enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the work of the Institute and its Committees, 
which you have so carefully detailed, and of the Board of 
Architectural Education. 

The CHAIRMAN :—I can accept the vote of thanks 
with a little more grace, perhaps, because it is really a 
a vote of thanks to the President, who has been a great 
asset to the Institute during his years of office. One thing 
I should like particularly to mention that will make Mr. 
Dawber’s presidency memorable, is his connection with 
the founding of the Society for the Preservation of 
Rural England. It is really a matter for grave concern, 
this question of building on the countryside. As the 
President has pointed out, it affects the welfare of the 
whole community, and it concerns us vitally as archi- 
tects. One of the most important things we have to do ts 
to prevent, if we can, the unworthiness of buildings on 
our countryside. 

Iam very much obliged to the proposer and seconder for 
the vote of thanks, and to you all for your acceptance of it. 


Mr. WEBB briefly replied. 


The Annual Banquet 


PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL TO SIR HERBERT BAKER, A.R.A. 


The Conference was concluded by a Banquet, 
which took place at the Hotel Cecil on Friday, 24 June, 
in the Great Hall. 

The toasts of “‘ The King,” and “ Her Majesty the 
Queen, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and the other members of the Royal Family ”’ were 
proposed by the President. 

The RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT SUMNER, 
P.C., G.C.B., in submitting the toast of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, said: I have the great 
honour on this occasion to propose to you the toast 
of ‘““The Royal Institute of British Architects,”’ 
and to couple that with the name of its honoured 


President. What is more fitting than to assume that 
you know the great services to art and to our country 
which the Royal Institute’s members render? You 
know, too,and you regard with a mixture of reverence 
and affection, the services which are rendered to the 
Institute by its President. How many of us, I wonder, 
straying into that tiny room at the Royal Academy in 
which designs of architectural genius are displayed, 
have stood for a long time to admire the drawings 
of various country houses, with the name of the 
President in the corner? How many of us have 
wished that we might have the privilege of living 
in them! ‘They combine—and I say this because 
I have looked at them so often, and I speak without 
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prejudice to the other works of a different character— 
a charm of ancient days with a true modernity. They 
are constructed largely on one floor, with easy stair- 
cases, and not too many stairs, and they have every 
advantage in the way of labour-saving, which is a 
matter of considerable importance now, and if it were 
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told I had been addressing the creators of the buildings. 
Since then I have been much disposed to keep to my- 
self what I think about architecture. Nevertheless, 
on this occasion, I should think it my duty to give you 
a second edition of those thoughts, but I am intrigued— 
I think that is the correct term—by what is the next 
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not for the tyrannous financial era in which we live, 
I doubt not they would be the happy homes of many 
generations of country gentlemen. 

I now turn to the other branch of the toast, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Remembering its 
innumerable aspects, how can I praise that institution 
better than by judicious reticence ? Who, remembering 
the facts, does not flatter himself that he ought to be 
heard with a loud speaker? I think a great deal 
about architecture, and I should like to tell you about 
it, but there are two or three reasons that restrain me. 
Once, in a moment of rashness, I accepted an invitation 
to deliver a lecture on architecture in Conduit Street, 
and I was flattered by the attendance of a number of 
persons, not only unoccupied passers-by, but also archi- 
tects and members of the Institute. In the confidence 
of my heart, I said what I thought about architecture, 
and illustrated it by various specimens of recent 
buildings in London. My points were taken with 
a certain amount of reserve on the part of the 
audience. It disappointed me, and I could not under- 
stand it ; but, when the audience had dispersed, I was 


“turn”? on the programme, the presentation of the 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture supported by—and 
then I read the names of five representatives of two 
of the great Dominions of the Empire which have 
been adorned by Sir Herbert Baker, who has erected 
therein those solemn and monumental buildings in 
which Parliamentary institutions are fitly entombed. 
I have asked myself what is the meaning of the state- 
ment that you are to be supported by five Proconsuls. 
Are your arms, Sir, to be held up, or is Sir Herbert Baker 
to be borne on high round this room? Or are we 
going to listen to five orations telling us what each 
one of them thinks about architecture, its tendencies, 
its aims and its achievements? I rather think it will 
be that. It would be wrong if I were to “ queer 
the pitch ” of those who have governed His Majesty’s 
Dominions over the seas, and therefore with your 
permission, I will defer to a happier and more solitary 
occasion what I think about architecture. 

The PRESIDENT, in responding to the toast, said : 
When we ask a distinguished guest to honour us 
by proposing the toast of our own health, we are 
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always a little nervous about what he may say of us. 
He may, perhaps, speak the truth, he may be caustic 
and unkind and so hurt our feelings. On the other 
hand, he may overwhelm us with compliments, and 
so land us in confusion. But when we asked Lord 
Sumner to propose this toast, we knew perfectly 
well that we should be in absolutely safe hands. 
Lord Sumner, I am pleased to say, has been our guest 
on two or three previous occasions, and his presence 
here to-night is evidence that he enjoys our hospitality. 
He has made a most delightful speech, and has said 
all sorts of nice things in his inimitable way, and I 
feel that on this occasion the Royal Institute has no 
need to sound a humble note, because we are really 
taking our share in the welfare of the Empire, and 
doing the work that the architect is intended to do. 
This banquet marks, as you know, the close of 
our Annual Conference. These conferences are not 
for the purpose of discussing matters of deep pro- 
fessional importance, but to enable members to meet 
together as friends and to bind closer those ties 
which unite the profession. When you come to think 
of it, we are wonderfully loyal, singularly free from 
jealousy, and are all only too ready to combine 
together for the common good and welfare of architec- 
ture and architects. I know of no body of men who 
give such unstinted praise and appreciation to the 
able and scholarly work of their fellows as do architects. 
To-day the Institute occupies a very sound and strong 
position. It guides architectural education in our 
universities and schools, it honours architects, and it 
ennobles the greatest of them, in all countries, by re- 
commending them for the Gold Medal to his Majesty 
the King. It conducts examinations, sets the standard 
for professional conduct, governs the procedure of 
competitions, and it is always ready, at any time, to 
serve the Government or municipal bodies, if asked to 
do so. I often wonder why architecture is not more 
appreciated by the public at large. It is one of the 
greatest influences we have in everyday life. When 
we look round, we see undesirable buildings, untidiness, 
confusion, chaos and loss of dignity in our civic life, 
all of which, had we sufficient forethought, might have 
been avoided. Dismal buildings and mean streets 
have a depressing and dispiriting effect upon those 
who pass. Acres of buildings in our towns and 
on our countryside, testify to the lack of imagination 
on the part of builders and designers, though it is only 
fair to say that architects had little or nothing to do 
with them; and I am convinced it is living amongst 
such surroundings that accounts for a great deal of 
the public taste to-day. When we think of it, what 
a strange people we are! We build museums, libraries, 
art galleries; we organise institutions and societies 
for the cultivation of the arts, and yet those things that 
are of equal importance, our towns, our cities, and 
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our country-side, the things we see every day are 
neglected, and no attention is paid to them. As you 
know, this is an age of industrialism and the desire 
to make money, and in our towns and cities, in the 
North of England especially, we are swamped by 
merely materialist buildings which to-day we are, at 
vast expense and great trouble, trying to reconstruct 
to decency and order. The same thing is happening 
to our countryside, the most beautiful and precious 
heritage which has been handed down to us by our 
forefathers and which we are, without a protest of 
any kind, allowing to be ruined and spoiled by ill- 
considered and meretricious buildings. I think 
no building syndicate and no private individual 
has the right to destroy what belongs to all England, 
the beauty of this country. And I am convinced 
that in years to come we shall regret our lack of vision 
and foresight in not safeguarding what is really a 
national asset, just the same as we are now trying to 
correct the errors of our forefathers in our towns 
and cities. Architecture to-day is an extraordinarily 
complex problem ; it needs far more education than 
it did in olden days ; it has gone long past the period 
when a man need only understand mechanical con- 
struction. The architect to-day must be a man of 
wide sympathy and inspiration, he must command 
a knowledge of all buildings that are required: cathe- 
drals, churches, colleges, hospitals, shops, factories, 
warehouses. He must clothe those buildings with 
beauty, he must build them in a practical manner, and 
he must keep them within reasonable cost. It isa great 
duty that lies on architects to-day. We have a very 
great service to performto our country. But, however 
much good architecture we may carry out and preach, 
without the support and encouragement of the people 
I fear we shall do but little good. I do not despair, 
nor am I despondent about the future in any way ; | 
am sure there is much better work being done in the 
country now than has ever been done inthe past. Look 
around, in any part of England, and you will find 
buildings which, had they been erected fifty years 
ago, would have been acclaimed architectural triumphs. 
To-day they pass almost without comment, 
because the average standard is so high. We 
have also a brotherhood of younger men who are 
coming on, the products of our schools and universities, 
who are doing brilliant work. Some of us older men 
may think, perhaps, it is eccentric and_ bizarre ; 
but let that pass. They, like all of us, are doing the 
best they can. For that reason I am confident 
that architecture in this country will soon come into 
its own. We know perfectly well that our domestic 
architecture is unequalled in the world, because of 
its sobriety, commonsense and beauty, and our 
public and commercial buildings will soon be on an 
equal level. 
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If I may touch a personal note, I should like to say 
how proud I am at having been President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. I believe in 
the Institute ; I always have done so. I think it is 
the greatest organisation for the advancement of 
architecture, and for the education of architects, in any 
country in the world. I have been a member for forty 
vears, and I can look back with the happiest memories 
to the time I have spent within its walls and the many 
friends I have made. In a few days I shall sink into 
obscurity, but I am glad to think that my place as 
President will be taken by my old and valued friend, 
Mr. Walter Tapper, in whose hands the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects is safe. 

Our gathering to-night marks a threefold purpose. 
First, it is the Dinner of the Institute, which has been 
held annually for very many years; secondly, it is 
the event which closes our annual Conference, at 
which I am delighted we have had such a large 
gathering, not only of our members, but also of their 
wives ; and, thirdly, it is the occasion on which we 
give the Gold Medal to one of our most distinguished 
architects. It has been the privilege of the Royal 
Institute, since the inauguration of this Medal in 
1848, to advise the Sovereign upon the architect 
who should receive that honour; and we were 
singularly fortunate and singularly unanimous in 
recommending as the recipient this year Sir Herbert 
Baker. This honour, as you know, is not confined 
to the British Isles; recipients of it are in France, 
the United States, Germany, Austria, Italy, Holland, 
and last year we gave it to a Swedish architect. This 
year we were rather in a difficulty, because we do 
not know really to what country the recipient belongs. 
India will claim him, South Africa will claim him, 
and certainly we in England claim him. I think 
we had better let it go that he is an architect of the 
Empire. I have had the pleasure of knowing Sir 
Herbert Baker for over forty years, and I have followed 
and watched his career step by step, until he has now 
attained a pinnacle of greatness in our profession of 
which we are proud. It is unnecessary for me, in 
this room and before a company of architects, to 
enter into detail respecting what he has done. All 
of us, I think, know and admire his work in England, 
and in India and in South Africa; we know it by 
excellent representations and papers. We feel that 
if anyone thoroughly deserves this honour, it is our 
guest to-night, Sir Herbert Baker. 

We have the honour to have with us to-night, as 
guests, three ex-Governor-Generals of South Africa, 
and two ex-Viceroys of India, and, without further 
delay, I am going to call upon each of these gentlemen 
to say a few words about Sir Herbert Baker, before 
we invest him with the Royal Gold Medal. I call 
first of all upon Lord Selborne. 
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The RT. HON. THE EARL OF SELBORNE, 
K.G., P.C.: My friend, Lord Sumner, may be a 
good judge, he may be a great judge, he may be 
able to interpret the Statute Law of England, but 
I am afraid he cannot even read a toast-list correctly. 
He told you that my noble friends and myself are 
down on the programme to support Sir Herbert 
Baker in some fashion or other, and I think he suggested 
that that fashion might be of a corybantic nature. 
But, if you look at the toast-list, you will see that 
we are not even mentioned in connection with Sir 
Herbert Baker ; we are put down for the privilege 
of supporting the President. That is the function 
which has been allotted to us. We have been told 
by the President and by the Secretary that, in a 
few words, we may say something about Sir Herbert 
Baker. 

When I landed at Capetown, 22 years ago, I 
am afraid I had never heard of Mr. Herbert 
Baker, but I was very soon to do so. I was first of 
all taken to see a house built for Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
who had then but lately died. Dr. Jameson 
was at that time living there. [I had never before 
seen a house like it; it was of a style completely 
new to my experience, but I was at once struck 
by its beauty. I was told it was an adaptation 
of the style which the old Dutchmen had stamped 
on some buildings in the Cape Peninsula. I 
asked who built this house, and I was told, Mr. 
Herbert Baker. I passed through Capetown to 
Bloemfontein, and I was taken to see the Cathedral. 
It had been the Cathedral for a good many years, 
and was the best our small English colony was able 
to afford ; it was a red brick rectangular barn. But, 
at the end of this building was a new erection, a 
campanile of plain brick, and I was told—I do not 
know whether correctly or not—that it had cost 
some absurdly small sum, such as 1,500. But 
this plain, unadorned campanile was, owing to 
its proportions, a thing of beauty, which domi- 
nated the whole town of Bloemfontein and the 
flat surrounding veldt. I asked who built it, and 
I was told, Mr. Herbert Baker. I went to Pretoria, 
and in Pretoria I found, in course of erection, 
the Government House. I was the first Governor 
privileged to live in that house, which—I say it without 
hesitation—is the most beautiful Government house 
in the Empire. It is built in the same style, taken 
from the Dutch model, but adapted and improved 
by genius. And the builder of that Government 
house was Mr. Herbert Baker. I went from Pretoria 
to Johannesburg, and going through the residential 
suburbs of Johannesburg at that time was a painful 
experience. ‘There were many houses of well-to-do 
men, no doubt very comfortable inside, but painful 
to look at from the outside. One would be classical 
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in type, the next would be Gothic, the third would be 
Chinese, the fourth would be Elizabethan, the fifth 
Oriental; and many of them tried to combine in 
themselves the features of several different styles. 
I have never in my life seen houses in which so much 
misplaced and unmeaning ornament existed, or in 
which there was such an essential lack of proportion. 
No early Victorian suburb which you may have seen 
in the outskirts of London equals that suburb of 
Johannesburg. When I went back to Johannesburg 
three years ago | passed through a new residential 
suburb, and I have never seen so many delightful 
homes ; every single one of them was a pleasure to 
look at. They were built by different architects, 
but they all were built in the style which Sir Herbert 
Baker had created, and if ever a man has put the 
stamp of domestic architecture on a continent, it 
has been done by Sir Herbert Baker on the architecture 
of South Africa. 

There is much more to be said about Sir Herbert 
Baker’s work in South Africa, but I leave it to be said 
by my friends who are to speak. 

Before I sit down, I cannot forbear to mention one 
work of Sir Herbert Baker’s in England, namely, 
the War Cloisters at Winchester College, dedicated 
to Wykehamists who fell in the War. They stand 
side by side with the fourteenth century work of 
Wykeham and the seventeenth century work of 
Wren, but they harmonise with both, and are worthy 
to stand beside the work of those two great master 
builders. If any of you who are present have not 
seen those War Cloisters, as a Wykehamist I invite 
you to take an early opportunity of doing so; then 
you will understand why I say, with my brother 
Wykehamists, that it is the finest War Memorial in 
England. 

The RIGHT HON. THE EARL BUXTON, P.C., 
G.C.M.G.: After the speech of Lord Selborne, 
I am tempted to say “ ditto’ and to sit down. But 
I feel I would like to say a few words in reference 
to Sir Herbert Baker. 

It is not given to many men to mark an epoch, 
but in architecture and the building of houses in 
South Africa Sir Herbert certainly marks an epoch. 
When he went out there, there was—to put it mildly— 
no architecture, as Lord Selborne has said. Baker 
determined to alter that. He saw, in the houses 
of the old Dutch families of many years before, the 
standard which he might introduce into the country. 
And he was not like some architects who want to be 
completely original; he was prepared to accept 
beauties of the past and adapt them to modern require- 
ments. He took the picturesque old Dutch house, 
with its beautiful lines, angles, and the appropriate 
stoep, and applied them to modern purposes and 
requirements. He has revolutionised the building 
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and the architecture of South Africa. And while some 
25 or more years ago, when he first went out, the archi- 
tecture was about as bad as it could be, I do not think 
you will see more beautiful buildings in any part of the 
world than there are at present in South Africa. 
I have had the pleasure of living in some of those 
houses, Government houses, to which Lord Selborne 
has referred, and have worshipped in some of the 
churches, in the Cathedral, and I have worked in the 
impressive Government buildings of Pretoria, and 
throughout the country Sir Herbert Baker has left 
his mark. Those of us who have been to South 
Africa owe a debt of gratitude to him, and I feel that 
those of you who visit the country will also feel 
indebted to him for what he has done on behalf of 
South Africa and the Empire. 

Lord Selborne referred to the War Memorial at 
Winchester, and I do not think he was exaggerating 
when he said it is the most beautiful Memorial in this 
country. I should also like to add that I think abroad, 
among all the many war memorials, in France and 
elsewhere, there is nothing more impressive, more 
in keeping than the Memorial at Delville Wood, a 
very fitting Memorial to the South Africans—Dutch 
and English—who gave their lives to humanity and 
the Empire. 

The RT. HON. THE VISCOUNT GLADSTONE, 
P.C.: My illustrious South African colleagues have 
about exhausted South Africa, and so they have left 
me very little to say. Even Lord Buxton took away 
my opportunity of supplementing what had been 
said by pointing out that Sir Herbert Baker has not 
only left his mark on England, on India, but also on 
France. But, turning to the remnants which have 
been left to me in connection with South Africa, | 
have also to say that I have had the great privilege of 
inhabiting a considerable number of Sir Herbert 
Baker’s houses in South Africa. I have always 
admired the outside and the inside of these houses, 
and I can bear witness to the fact that beauty 
of design never interfered with comfort of 
occupancy. But there is one point in connection 
with South Africa which my colleagues have not dealt 
with. The one thing which struck me forcibly 
and continuously in South Africa was this: the 
genius which Sir Herbert Baker showed in adapting 
his designs to the rough ground and the ridges which 
are peculiar to South Africa. And when I read of the 
great proposals of the Indian Government for their 
building developments at Delhi, where I knew the 
ground, I said: ‘‘ Well, that ground is a good deal 
similar to the ground in South Africa,” and I said 
further to myself, “ Baker is the man for India.” 
Consequently, I at once wrote to Lord Crewe, who 
at that time was Secretary of State for India, impressing 
upon him, as strongly as I could, what I felt about 
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Sir Herbert Baker’s work, its character, and the 
wonderful way in which he had erected his buildings 
on hard and rocky sites. I was glad to have a 
reply from Lord Crewe, saying he had been much 
struck by my suggestion and had forwarded it to 
the Government of India. In the presence of my 
friend on my left, I speak modestly, and I have no 
doubt whatever that if I had not written that letter, 
the result would have been much the same. Still, 
I like to remember that I was on the spot, and that 
I had a very small finger in the pie. It gave me 
untold pleasure when I heard that the Government 
had selected Sir Herbert Baker to be associated with 
the great constructive work at Delhi. 

The RIGHT HON. LORD HARDINGE OF 
PENSHURST, K.G., P.C.: It is a very great pleasure 
to me to be here to-night, and to have the opportunity 
of expressing, on behalf of myself and of many dis- 
tinguished officers in India who co-operated with 
me, our very great respect and admiration for Sir 
Herbert Baker, not only as a man, but as a very 
great British architect. I would like to take you 
back to December, 1911, when the King, at the 
Imperial Durbar, declared the transfer of the capital 
from Calcutta to Delhi. That step involved great 
responsibilities. A site had to be chosen, and—what 
was perhaps still more difficult—an architect had 
to be selected. I do not pretend to be an architect 
nor to have any architectural knowledge, nor have 
I ever ventured to give a lecture on architecture, 
like my friend Lord Sumner; but naturally, if one has 
lived in various capitals all over the world, one gets 
certain ideas by seeing architecture of various kinds,both 
good and bad. I had naturally my own ideas. All the 
northern part of India is full of very fine buidings of 
Mogul architecture, and in Southern India there is 
Hindoo architecture, which is more florid and decora- 
tive, and in the provincial cities there is a good deal 
of British architecture of the Georgian period, in 
the official residences and Government buildings. 
It seemed to me that in building a new Capital for 
India the opportunity presented itself for elaborating 
a new architecture for India, which would, in a certain 
sense, have all the characteristics of other architectures 
and, at the same time, appeal to both Indians and 
English alike. A great number of names were put before 
me as suitable architects. I cannot remember whether, 
as stated by Lord Gladstone, I got the information in 
the first instance from South Africa, but I know that 
amongst the many names which were put before me 
was that of Sir Herbert Baker, and I had heard of the 
buildings he had created at Pretoria. I therefore 
promptly wrote to a friend and asked him to obtain 
photographs of them. When I received the photo- 
graphs, I was much struck by their beauty and 
simple dignity, with, at the same time, a Dutch in- 
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spiration running throughout, and I said to myself 
“Baker is my man!” And I was not mistaken, 
Shortly afterwards, Sir Herbert Baker came to India, 
and I told him my views, and he agreed with me. 
And in due course he presented designs and plans 
for Government buildings for two very important 
secretariats, which stood out in front of all other 
buildings. The plans and designs were full of dignity, 
grandeur and administrative suitability, with, at the 
same time, a real Indian motif running throughout. 
And, I may add, they were well within the estimate. 
I confess I was extremely pleased when I saw the 
plans, and after careful examination by experts, they 
were approved and adopted. I think I am right in 
saying they were accepted without a single modification. 
And I would like to say—if you will not think it cap- 
tious—that two of the great qualities of Sir Herbert 
Baker which I found in my experience of him were 
that he was always up to time with his work, and he 
was always within the estimate, which is a very great 
asset to a person who held the purse-strings as I had 
to hold them. 

When I left India, in 1916, the buildings upon which 
he was engaged had risen about 30 or 40 feet. There 
was some delay then owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
steel girders and other materials in England, in con- 
sequence of the progress of the War. Consequently, 
I have not seen these buildings completed, but those 
who have seen them in their complete state speak of 
them with the greatest enthusiasm and admiration. 
I believe in the future of Delhi, I believe that one day 
it will be one of the finest cities in the Empire, and 
I consider that India has been exceptionally fortunate 
in having such very distinguished and able architects 
as Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker to 
design her buildings. The buildings which Sir 
Herbert Baker has created at Delhi are worthy of 
him and of his great reputation, and I am_ con- 
fident that they will be a lasting memorial to his ability 
and his skill as a British architect. 

The RT. HON. THE VISCOUNT CHELMS- 
FORD, P.C., G.C.S.I.: You will have noticed 
that my friend Lord Hardinge has stolen a march 
on me, that I was to have preceded him in the list 
of those who are supporting the President. And he 
has also stolen the greater part of my thunder. 

But I wish to approach this toast from a rather 
ditferent aspect. I have lived with Sir Herbert 
Baker since 1916, either as Viceroy or as a Fellow of 
Winchester, like my friend Lord Selborne, or as a 
member of the Committee of Lord’s ; and when you 
have lived for eleven years with a man in that close 
and intimate connection of client and professional 
expert and have had no quarrel, I think that is the 
highest tribute one can pay. Lord Hardinge has told 
you the history of the inception of Sir Herbert Baker’s 
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great work at Delhi, and Lord Hardinge had the good 
fortune to have the inspiration—whether prompted 
by Lord Gladstone or not I cannot say—to choose 
Sir Herbert Baker. But I have worked with Sir 
Herbert Baker, and during those years it was always 
a pleasure to see him. When he came to the 
Viceroy for an appointment, he came to business at 
once, and Lord Hardinge has rightly said that Baker 
—whether he has been guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct or not I do not know—was always up to time 
and within his estimate. Sir Herbert Baker has done 
a great deal of work at Lord’s, which any of you can 
see for yourselves if you go to Lord’s on a cricket day ; 
but his first advance in life came from Sir Frank 
Dicksee or his colleagues when they-elected him an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, and he has gone on 
from strength to strength. After our confidence 
at Lord’s was established by that mark of esteem 
on the part of the Royal Academy, we asked him 
to make our grand stand, and those of you who love 
beautiful things can imagine that to a distinguished 
architect such a prosaic task as building a grand stand 
is a severe test and trial of ability. But anybody who 
has been to Lord’s can see how an architect of real 
distinction can invest a building of utilitarian purposes 
with dignity and beauty. 

And so it is much more from the personal aspect 
that I am glad to be here to-day and add my small 
word of testimony to the eulogies that proceeded from 
my noble friends, and it is a very great pleasure to feel 
to-day that you, his colleagues and rivals, his com- 
petitors, are able to give that greatest triumph, namely, 
the imprimatur of professional opinion. 

How many professional men could get five of their 
biggest clients to come together at the same time and 
sing their praises? It is surely an unique occasion 
when five of Sir Herbert Baker’s largest clients have 
come here to speak well of him. 

The PRESIDENT then invested Sir Herbert 
Baker with the Royal Gold Medal. 

Sir HERBERT BAKER, A.R.A., in responding, 
said: I wish to-night that you, and I myself, could 
be content with the words “ Thank you”; but I 
feel, on this supreme occasion in an architect’s life, 
that I ought to attempt, however halting I may be, 
and as an architect perhaps should be, in the medium of 
speech, to detail my thanks, and to say a little about 
the faith that is in me. 

I extend my thanks, first of all, to you, Mr. Pre- 
sident. It is a very great pleasure to me that I should 
receive this honour from you, at whose side, in the 
office of my respected masters, the late Sir Ernest 
George and Mr. Peto, I learned so much to inspire 
me, and especially the value of efficient working draw- 
ings, a value which, I am told, many architects doubt 
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in these days of high academic training. I well 
remember those drawings ; they showed everything 
that was necessary, without a single wasted line, 
word or flourish. 

And my thanks are due to all you members of the 
Institute, those who are here and those who are absent, 
for the trust that has been imposed in me. You cannot 
have seen much of my work, as most of it lies in distant 
lands, and we all know how deceptive architectural 
drawings may be, and how little of the spirit of a work 
of art photographs give. So I especially thank you 
for the trust you have shown in my work and for judg- 
ing the much from the little you may have seen. And 
my thanks are overwhelmingly due to all you kind 
sirs whom once I had the honour to serve. 

But my thoughts go farther in thanksgiving and 
praise to some famous men and patron fathers who 
begat me. An architect is mainly, I think, the 
instrument and interpreter of his patron, as_ the 
patron is, often, only the interpreter of the spirit of 
his age. However much an artist may be possessed 
with the ideal of art for art’s sake, his work may be 
worth little if it expresses only his unimportant self, 
and is not inspired by some social, national touch or 
even “ pulpit touch.”” The great luck of my life was 
to have had the opportunity of attempting to interpret 
the spirit of some great men in a distant country, 
where I went as a young man. So my thanks go out 
to South Africa; and, above all, to Cecil Rhodes. 
Cecil Rhodes was more than an interpreter of the 
spirit of his age. Not only did he guide or lead the 
tide: he was the tide itself. For he worked out, in 
his solitary thoughts at Oxford, in mining camps on 
the silent veldt, and, most of all, on the slopes of 
Table Mountain, the same conception which Sir 
Christopher Wren immortalised that architecture 
establishes a nation. It was Cecil Rhodes who 
applied the doctrine of Ransom to art, holding that 
those who spoil the fair face of Nature by extracting 
its wealth should atone for that sacrilege by beautiful 
works of art. And he said, after the South African 
War: “ This will be one country now, and we must 
help to make it beautiful.”’ In all his works he never 
lost sight of this ideal of beauty for South Africa. 
Rhodes never thought of himself, he merely wanted 
to make good habitations and homes for the people 
among the beauties of South Africa, which he thought 
the most beautiful country in the world. Death 
prevented the fulfilment of his ideas, but the spirit 
was carried on by Lord Milner and his young men 
from Oxford, and many South Africans who, emulating 
his example, commenced a period of home building 
in the Transvaal and Orange Free State. Their 


examples have been followed so well with the help 
of so many capable young architects that the once 
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squalid townships of Johannesburg, etc., are now, 
as Lord Selborne said, surrounded by a veritable 
garden city. 

Then came a third period in South Africa, when, 
under the wise Governorship of Lord Selborne, those 
two great Dutchmen, General Botha and General 
Smuts, realised the conception of Wren and Rhodes 
by consummating the Union of South Africa with 
capital buildings ; a Temple of the Things of Peace, 
as it were, on the kopjes of Pretoria which had so 
recently been the scenes of racial warfare. 

Then I must again carry you over the water to 
where my thanks are due to India and to the work of a 
great Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, who, following the 
same conception, called in the aid of architecture to 
establish the fact and adorn the symbol of the national 
unity and greatness of India. His work might have 
failed had not his successor, Lord Chelmsford, held 
to it with tenacity of purpose during the depression 
and ill-omens of the War and its aftermath. If 
I may venture to say so—speaking not as an architect, 
and quite apart from the merits of these buildings—I 
believe these capital buildings have already to some 
extent justified themselves—and will do so still more 
in the future: for men and Governments do tend to 
live up to the dignity of their habitation. I think this 
high service justifies our great art of architecture. 

Lastly, my thanks are, in full measure, due to my 
patrons and friends at home, who have extended to me 
such a great measure of trust. I have been struck with 
this saying of Masefield showing that Shakespeare wrote 
his best plays when under the favour of King James. 
“It is great encouragement, not great criticism, which 
produces a great work of art.” ‘That I believe to be 
profoundly true, and my hope is that I may be able to 
respond to this golden encouragement which has been 
conferred on me to-night. * 

Mr. E. BERTRAM KIRBY, O.B.E. [F.], in pro- 
posing the toast of ““ The Guests,”’ said: 

The Royal Institute of British Architects is, as you 
know, a body exercising not merely national, but 
Imperial jurisdiction, and consequently it is not at all 
inappropriate that this banquet should be graced by 
the presence of ex-Ministers of the Crown, by what 
Lord Sumner described as those great proconsuls of 
Empire, whose services have done so much and con- 
tributed so greatly to the glory of this country and its 
dependencies. Among them I mention the name of 
Lord Selborne, formerly First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and a Governor-General of South Africa; Lord Buxton, 
ex-Governor-General of South Africa and Postmaster- 
General ; Lord Gladstone, Governor-General of the 
Union of South Africa ; Lord Chelmsford, ex-Viceroy 
of India and Governor-General of New South Wales ; 





* A list of Sir Herbert Baker’s principal works is given on 
page 609. 








Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, ex-Viceroy of India ; 
Lord Sumner, Lord of Appeal. 

We welcome also Mr. James MeNeill, the High 
Commissioner of the Irish Free State, and Sir Frank 
Dicksee, President of the Royal Academy. I am glad to 
say that Sir Frank is becoming a familiar figure at these 
gatherings. 

There are many other distinguished guests present 
whom we are equally glad to welcome, but time does 
not permit me to mention them all by name. But there 
are one or two who do merit particular recognition, | 
think. One is Mr. Wells, Warden of Wadham College 
and ex-Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. I refer to him par- 
ticularly, as I amsure that his royal reception of us at 
the Oxford Conference is still fresh in our memories 
and will remain there for many a long day. We have 
also among us several members of Parliament who have, 
under the leadership, shall I say? of Sir Clement 
Kinloch-Cooke—who, unfortunately, is prevented from 
being present—aided our Registration Bill, and to 
whom we owe our most heartfelt thanks in that 
respect. 

It is not my business to make a speech, but to pro- 
voke other people to make speeches, and I will now 
release upon you the eloquence of two of our most 
distinguished guests, Sir Martin Conway and Mr. 
W. J. Locke. Sir Martin Conway is not only, as you 
know, the conqueror of the Alps, the Andes and the 
Himalayas, but also of the hearts of all lovers of art. 
He has given abundant evidence of a versatility in all 
kinds of directions which we are not accustomed to 
associate with anything later than the spacious days of 
the Renaissance. Mr. W. J. Locke, if he will forgive 
me for saying so, we may regard as one of ourselves. 
I think I am right in saying that it is just twenty years 
since Mr. Locke left the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to beguile the world as a writer of fiction. 
He has proved himself a master of that form of 
expression, and long may he continue to delight us 
with it. 

Sir MARTIN CONWAY, M.A., M.P.: It is always 
pleasant, after a good dinner, to be able to thank our 
hosts both cordially and sincerely. The last time I 
dined at the same feast as Lord Selborne was when 
we met in the palace of a Moorish chief. We sat 
cross-legged on the floor and picked pieces out of 
a sheep with our fingers. After that dinner we 
could not return thanks, because neither his lordship 
nor I possessed a word of Moorish, and our host 
understood no word of English. Nevertheless, by our 
signs we showed our approbation. That was a year or 
so ago. Now, we dine under totally different circum- 
stances, but we, your guests, are moved with a like 
sense of recognition of your splendid hospitality. We 
have been told to-night that British architecture is in a 
happy state. I claim that at the present time the British 
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schools of art, taken broadly, lead the world. When I 
say that, 1 am not expressing my own personal opinion 
alone. The other day it was my good fortune to assist 
at a Belgian Exhibition of British Art, and it was 
said to me, and it was true, that the British school 
of art was the finest in the world, but that we suffer from 
modesty. The Institute is, or ought to be, a proud 
assemblage of men. You carry on a great tradition, you 
have the vast world as the sphere in which to operate, 
the whole British Empire is before you. In con- 


clusion, I would like to take this opportunity of 


thanking the Royal Institute of British Architects for 
having elected me an Honorary Associate. 

Mr. W. J. LOCKE [Hon. A.]: It seems to me, 
looking back through the years, a curious thing that | 
should respond to the toast of the Guests of this 
Royal Institute at such a gathering, because you are 
kind enough to look upon me as one of yourselves. 
I cannot be in this assembly without some feelings of 
emotion, because the last time I was in this room in the 
company of architects was twenty years ago ; then |] 
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sat in the seat of my friend and successor, Mr. 
MacAlister. It was in connection with the last Inter- 
national Congress, the only one which has been held in 
this country. Architects came from all over the world : 
Spitzbergen, Cape Horn, China and Peru. The memories 
of that night are to me like a living nightmare. 
Mr. MacAlister is sitting quietly there, but he is the 
happy organiser of this most successful and delightful 
banquet. I had to seat jealous delegates of foreign 
governments, a number of whom had not sent in their 
names and certainly never paid for their dinners. | 
see no member of that old staff present except my 
friend Mr. Dircks. I cannot say to you how enormous 
a value it is to a man of my profession to have had 
the privilege of living in the very centre of your 
profession, with its wide artistic horizon and_ its 
intellectual revelations. I wish to thank the Institute, 
and all my friends, friends that I made in those 
days, for the stimulus and inspiration that I have been 
able to carry with me from those days through all 
my work. 
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Mrs. Gerald Moira; Mr. G. C. Monkton; Mr. C. Ernest 
Monro; Mrs. C. Ernest Monro; Mr. H. Greville Mont- 
gomery, J.P.; Mr. E. C. P. Monson; Mr. Alan E. Munby, 
M.A.; Mrs. Alan E. Munby ; Mr. John Murray. 

Mr. F. Winton Newman; Mr. D. Barclay Niven; Mrs. D. 
Barclay Niven ; Mr. S. Geoffry Nunn, J.P. 

Lady Oddy. 

Mr. H. V. Parbury ; Mr. E. J. Partridge ; Mrs. E. J. Part- 
ridge; Mr. A. R. Pelly; Mrs. A. R. Pelly; Mr. W. Percik ; 
Mr. W. T. Plume ; Press Association ; Mr. A. N. Prentice ; 
Mr. E. Turner Powell; Mrs. E. Turner Powell; Mr. R. 
Sidney Powell ; Mr. G. P. Powis. 

Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, J.P.; Mrs. T. Taliesin Rees; Mr. 
Thomas Rieve; Mr. C. S. Righton ; Miss S. Righton; Mr. 
W. E. Riley, R.B.A.; Mr. Reginald A. Rix; Mr. H. Terrell 
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Rix ; Rev. John Robbins, M.A.; Miss C. Robertson ; Mr. A, 
Russell. 

Mr. V. G. Santo; Mr. Gerald Sanville ; Mrs. Gerald 
Sanville ; Mr. T. Schaerer ; Mrs. T. Schaerer ; Mr. J. Douglas 
Scott; Mrs. J. Douglas Scott; Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood ; 
Mr. Francis G. Sharp ; Mr. Arnold Silcock ; Mr. F. M. Smith; 
Mr. J. Arthur Smith, Vice-President Hampshire and Isle of 
Wight Architectural Association ; Mrs. J. Arthur Smith; Mr, 
Alec Smithers; Mr. Louis de Soissons, O.B.E.; Mr. E. 
Somake ; Mr. M.J.H.Somake ; Mrs. M. J. H. Somake ; Mr. 
C. D. Spragg; Sir Arthur Spurgeon, J.P.; Mr. W. P. Steel ; 
Miss May Stewart; Mr. R. A. Storey; Mr. L. Sylvester 
Sullivan ; Miss E. Swanson. 

Mr. Thomas S. Tait; Mrs. Thomas S. Tait ; Mr. Michael 
Tapper, M.C.; Mr.Walter Tapper, A.R.A.; Mrs.Walter Tapper; 
Mr. Sydney Tatchell; Mr. Francis R. Taylor ; Mr. Harry 
Teather; Mrs. Harry Teather; Miss Teather; Miss K. 
Thomas ; Sir A. Brumwell Thomas ; Miss M. B. Thomas ; Mr. 
Percy Thomas, O.B.E.; Mrs. Percy Thomas ; Times ; Mr. W. 
G. Paulson Townsend ; Mr. A. F. A. Trehearne ; Mr. F. G. 
Troup ; Mrs. F. G. Troup ; Mr. Laurence A. Turner, F.S.A,; 
Mrs. Laurence A. Turner ; Miss H. Turner ; Mr. R. Sefton 
Turner ; Mrs. R. Sefton Turner. 

Dr. Raymond Unwin ; Mrs. Raymond Unwin. 

Mr. H. J. Venning; Mrs. H. J. Venning; Mr. T. Sidney 
Vickery ; Mrs. T. Sidney Vickery. 

Mr. William Walcot ; Mr. R. Stuart Wallace ; Mr. Thomas 
Wallis ; Mrs. Thomas Wallis ; Mr. Charles F. Ward, Presi- 
dent of the South Wales Institute of Architects ; Mrs. Charles 
F. Ward; Mr. E. P. Warten, F.S.A.; Mr. J. G. Warwick ; 
Mr.H.G. Watkins ; Mr. Maurice Webb, D.S.O., M.C., M.A.; 
Mrs. Maurice Webb ; Miss Webb; Mr. E. Berry Webber ; 
Mz. Herbert A. Welch ; Mrs. Herbert A. Welch ; Mr. H.C. D. 
Whinney ; Mr. W. J. Whiteside ; Mrs. W. J. Whiteside ; Mr. 
A:thur Whiting; Mr. H. H. Wigglesworth; Mrs. H. H. 
Wigglesworth ; Sir Owen Williams, K.B.E.; Mr. Geoffrey C. 
Wilson ; Mr. E. E. Withers ; Mr. G. E. Withers ; Mr. E. H. 
Woodcock; Mr. G. G. Wornum; Mr. Percy Worthington 
M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A., Vice-President R.I.B.A.; Mrs. Percy, 
Worthington ; Miss Wynne. 

Mr. F.R. Yerbury, Secretary, The Architectural Association; 
Mr. E. A. Young; Mr. G. P. K. Young, President of the 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland; Mr. M. H. Young; 
Mr. W. Gray Young. 


The Library Exhibition of Books and Drawings 


The R.I.B.A. possesses what is probably the finest Architec- 
tural Library in the world. It was, therefore, a happy idea 
that the members of the R.I.B.A. Conference should be given 
an opportunity of seeing its chief treasures while they were in 
London. An Exhibition was arranged, and the finest books 
and manuscripts were displayed under glass, while a selection 
from the wonderful collection of original drawings was hung 
on the walls. Among the rare books shown in the glass cases 
was a copy of the first edition of ‘‘ Vitruvius,’ which was 
published at Rome about 1486, and other first editions of the 
same work published in various countries ; among these were 
some exquisite examples of book-production. Another book 
of outstanding interest was the heirloom copy of Wren’s 
** Parentalia.”” Sketch books by Sir Charles Barry, William 
Burges and Eden Nesfield were on view, and many fine 
modern additions to the literature of architecture were placed 
on tables so that they could be examined by interested 
visitors. 

On the walls of the Galleries was displayed an important 
collection of architectural drawings, including a selection 
from the famous Burlington-Devonshire Collection of Inigo 
Jones’s original drawings and two volumes of the Palladio 
drawings. It will be remembered that the R.I.B.A. recently 
was fortunate enough to acquire the Smithson Collection of 


early 17th century architects’ working drawings ; a selection 
of these was on view, and created a great deal of interest. 
From time to time the frontispiece of the Journal has con- 
sisted of a reproduction of some fine drawing from the Institute 
Collection, and an opportunity was welcome of seeing many 
of the actual drawings, which included fine examples by 
Bibiena, the celebrated 17th century designer of scenery and 
street decorations ; a drawing attributed to Benvenuto Cellini ; 
drawings by Panini, whose portrayal of the ruins of Rome 
was so much admired in the 18th century; Mauro Tesi, 
the sculptor Puget, and a series of water colour drawings by 
** Athenian ”’ Stuart for the Dilettanti Society’s publication, 
“The Antiquities of Athens.” 

The main Hall was devoted to working drawings by well- 
known architects of the last century. Amongst others were 
Sir Charles Barry’s drawings of the Houses of Parliament, 
interesting details of domestic work by Philip Webb, charac- 
teristic drawings by William Burges, and the design that 
James Brooks submitted in the first competition for the 
Liverpool Cathedral. Of more contemporary interest were 
Norman Shaw’s original pencil sketches for the Piccadilly 
Hotel. But the Exhibition altogether was so rich in original 
examples of books and drawings that it is impossible to 
describe it in detail. G. B. 'T. 
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Notes on the Visits 


A TOUR OF CITY BUILDINGS. 
A. 
TUESDAY, 21 JUNE. 

About forty members of the Conference took part in this 
visit, which included Stationers’ Hall, College of Arms, 
Brewers’ Hall, the Mansion House, and Carpenters’ Hall. The 
official guide of the visit had been singularly successful in 
obtaining at each Hall the services of a most accomplished 
cicerone. Mr. Russell at the College of Arms, Mr. Michael 
Waterhouse at Brewers’ Hall, Sir Banister Fletche: at the Man- 
sion House, and the Master of the Carpenters’ Company at 
his own Hall, contributed very largely to the success of the 
visit. 

Stationers’ Hall, a particularly fine interior of 1671, was first 
visited. The screen, the shields with brilliantly coloured coats 
of arms, which were carried from the hall to the Company’s 
barge and hung over the bulwarks when the Master of the 
Company went by water to the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Lambeth, the stone facing of the end of the eighteenth century, 
were all inspected. 

Heralds’ College has an interesting little court room, and a 
print of this, by Rowlandson, was shown to the party. 

In going to Brewers’ Hall the motor coaches must have 
passed through narrow City streets where never before had such 
vehicles ventured. This Hall is also the result of the building 
activity consequent on the Fire of London, and is one of the 
best of the City’s interiors. The panelled parlour is particularly 
good. 

The sumptuous work of Dance the elder at the Mansion 
House was then inspected, and the visit ended at the Car- 
penters’ Hall, where tea for several combined parties was very 
kindly provided by the Carpenters’ Company. 

W.H.A. 
B. 
TUESDAY, 21 JUNE, 

About fourteen members of the Conference took part in 
this tour, under the guidance of Mr. Charles Lovett Gill" [¥.]. 
The party proceeded from No. 9, Conduit Street to the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall at London Bridge. Unfortunately, the interior, 
which has lately been redecorated, could not be seen owing to 
the hall being in use. After comparing the Fishmongers’ Hall 
with the modern Adelaide House, on the opposite side of the 
bridge, there was time to pay a flying visit to the George Inn at 
Southwark, the last of the old hostelries. Here the party 
admired the original outside balconies, and were reminded of 
Pickwickian episodes. 

From Southwark the next point of interest was the Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, in Gresham Street, a building erected by Philip Hardwick 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. The general char- 
acter of this Victorian Hall, with its splendid walls, bronze fit- 
tings, and unblemished English oak panelling, is representative 
of the elaboration of the period. The cut-glass chandeliers in 
the hall appeared magnificent, but the party felt the rich effect 
to be somewhat marred by the glazing of the windows. Time 
did not allow of more than a passing view of the gold and 
silver plate exhibited in some of the glass cases. Fine as the 
interior of the Goldsmiths’ Hall is, few could fail to admire the 
Portland stone facing of the exterior. Here is to be seen a stone 
surface which is the best in London. 

The next visit was to the Custom House, designed by David 
Laing. It was interesting to learn that, owing to the failure of 
the foundations, the centre portion was subsequently rebuilt by 
Robert Smirke. The Long Room, on the first floor, was the only 
portion of the building that could be closely inspected. Here the 
chief feature of interest is the elliptical roof, which was designed 
by Smirke as part of the improvements. 


The next objective was the Mansion House, where Sir 
Banister Fletcher conducted the members through the building 
and explained the uses of the various rooms. Much interest 
was taken in the diminutive police court and the prison cells 
below. 

The last visit was to Carpenters’ Hall, in London Wall, where 
a number of visiting parties forgathered. 

&. & G. 
c.. 
TUESDAY, 21 JUNE. 

The party, numbering 18, first paid a short visit to the Tower 
of London, where special facilities were granted by the courtesy 
of H.M. Office of Works to inspect King William I’s tower, 
with its Early Norman chapel and fine armour, the Bloody 
Tower and Crown Jewels. 

Trinity House was then inspected, where the members 
were very kindly received by the Secretary, Mr. M. K. Smith, 
who took considerable trouble in showing all the main rooms 
of this Late Georgian building. Some good furniture and 
portraits were admired. 

The Port of London new offices were then visited under 
the guidance of one of Sir Edwin Cooper’s staff, who specially 
attended to take the party over. 

Tea, hospitably given by the Carpenters’ Company in their 
fine Hall, and an inspection of the Hall, Court Room, etc., 
under the guidance of the Master of the Company, brought a 
pleasant afternoon to a close. 

&, ty 3s 


VISIT TO THE INNS OF COURT. 
TueEspay, 21 JUNE. 

A visit to the Inns of Court by a party of architects seems 
particularly fitting. These ancient settlements, for long asso- 
ciated with the study and administration of the law—once 
described as ‘‘ the noblest nurseries of Humanity and Liberty 
in the Kingdom ’”’—embody in their widely-varying series of 
buildings what is almost a niicrocosm of English architecture. 
To review mentally the Inner and Middle Temples, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Gray’s Inn conveys at once a suggestion of this. The 
Knights Templars, when they left Holborn towards the end of 
the twelfth century, settled in the area south of Temple Bar, 
and gave a name to what is one of the most historically interest- 
ing and naturally beautiful areas of ancient London. Here, in 
possibly the latter half of the twelfth century, Temple Church 
was built, the transition Norman portion of which formed one 
of five round Churches said to have been founded by the 
Templars of England—of quite remarkable interest both as to 
its form and its monuments, despite the tragic errors of change 
and “‘ restoration,”’ from which the Inns of Court have suffered 
much. The rectangular portion of the Church is of Early 
English Gothic, completed, it is said, about the year 1240. 
When the possessions of the Templars passed, in due course, 
to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, it seems that the 
latter leased them to students of the law, and—being trans- 
ferred to the Crown at the dissolution of the religious houses— 
the area now called The Temple was bequeathed by James I. 
to the Benchers of the Inn and their successors for ever. Pre- 
vious to this, Gray’s Inn—so called after Edmund, Lord Gray of 
Wilton, of Henry VII.’s time—acquired its late Gothic Hall, a 
structure which, despite many vandalistic changes, remains as 
quietly beautiful, perhaps, as any in the Inns of Court. Dating 
from 1560, it delights, particularly by its simple form, its panel- 
ling, the design of its ancient roof, and a pleasing severity of 
colour and pattern in its window glazing. The more ambitious 
Middle Temple Hall (1572), of nobler scale, followed it by but 
a few years, and does credit to Plowden (the then Treasurer of 
the Inn) and to the Elizabethan craftsmen who produced so 
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splendid an example of the structural art of the period. Mr. 
Gotch, in his Early Renaissance Architecture in England, refers 
to the sumptuousness of its screen and panelling—and its 
heraldic glazing, both old or modern, is of a character consis- 
tently creditable to English glaziers. ‘l'o students of Shakespeare 
it is perhaps of interest that Twelfth Night was first heard of as 
performed in this hall, while Temple Gardens formed the 
setting of a scene in the first part of Henry VI. Nothing 
ancient remains in Lincoln’s Inn that can vie with the halls 
of either Gray’s Inn or Middle Temple, but it can, at least, 
boast of an early sixteenth century gatehouse from Chancery 
Lane, in so far as “ restoration ”’ activities have avoided dis- 
turbance of its original work. The Chapel of this Inn—of what 
may be called a classical rendering of Perpendicular Gothic—- 
was built by Inigo Jones, but this fact has not spared it many, 
it would seem, quite unnecessary changes. Wren himself not 
only built old Temple Bar but the quietly familiar entrance into 
the Temple fiom Fleet Street (1684). He is also credited with 
King’s Bench Walk (1678) within the Temple. But, setting 
aside the many individually meritorious buildings to which 
extended reference might be made, it would seem true to 
suggest that the general atmosphere of the Inns of Court is 
redolent of the sober, ordered reticence of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as expressed in their characteristic squares and blocks of 
buildings, coupled with much that is beautiful in the form of 
green swards and fine trees. New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
the great garden, edged by buildings, on the western side of 
Gray’s Inn may be quoted as examples. So much is there that is 
attractive in these old Inns,so suggestive are they of history and 
charm, that it is no wonder men like Samuel Johnson, Oliver 
Goldsmith, and Charles Lamb chose to live in them, and that, 
down to the present day, such alluring survivals of culture and 
repose have continued to draw the more scholarly elements of 
the learned professions. Stone Buildings, in Lincoln’s Inn, 
begun by Sir Robert Taylor in 1756, and completed by Hard- 
wick in 1845, is certainly a noble and representative example of 
our late Renaissance manner of building. The new Hall and 
Library of the same Inn, though a mid-nineteenth century ren- 
dering of false Tudor, again compels admiration for Philip 
Hardwick’s architectural competence—even though some may 
think his Greek revival work at Euston more really interesting 
and distinguished. Indeed, there is, perhaps, too much neo- 
Tudor work in Lincoln’s Inn, just as mock Gothic and exten- 
sive restoration and rebuilding has cheapened and desecrated 
generally these venerable Inns that, in their ancient form, would 
have possessed so much more of interest and beauty than now. 
Even Sydney Smirke’s replacement of Inner Temple Halli (1869) 
must from this standpoint be judged a misfortune. Yet due 
allowance should be made for the copyist tendencies of Victorian 
building—otherwise, by no means devoid of merit—which, 
maybe, reached its apotheosis in Street’s Royal Palace of 
Justice, the most modern of the buildings in our itinerary, and, 
whether we like its basic principle or not, a noteworthy perforrr - 
ance. 

Accordingly, it may be regarded as no small thing to be able 
to see in the Inns of Court, and in the space of Jess than three 
hours of time, 2 series of buildings so generally representative 
of seven centuries of English architecture. To do so with such 
ease as the arrangements made for this visit enabled us to do, 
gives further emphasis to such good fortune. For the persons 
and authorities concerned spared no pains to afford facilities for 
access and give information relating to the many buildings 
visited. To these many thanks are due, and particularly, per- 
haps, to Major T. C. Hunt, Superintendent of Buildings, 
Roval Courts of Justice ; to Mr. W. T. Creswell [Z.], barrister- 
at-law, who has special knowledge of parts of Gray’s Inn ; to 
the Rev. Master of the Temple, whose courtesies enabled us to 
inspect books, engravings and drawings in his interesting 
house : and to Mr. Bruce Williamson, a Master of the Bench 
of the Middle Temple, who was so kind as to give, from a 
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wealth of knowledge relating to the ancient Hall of that Inn, a 
fascinating exposition of its historical associations and features 
of interest. ‘To suggest, further, that the personality and erudi- 
tion of Mr. H. Bulkeley Creswell [/’.], who accompanied the 
party, added greatly to the pleasure and enlightenment of the 
Visitors, is merely to hint at the obvious. 


Pe. A. 


VISIT TO NEW LONDON BUILDINGS. 
WEDNESDAY, 22 JUNE. 

Fifty members of the Conference visited Devonshire House, 
Bush House and Adelaide House on Wednesday morning, 
22 June. The party went first to Devonshire House, where 
they were met by Professor C. H. Reilly, who showed progress 
photographs illustrating the remarkable speed with which 
this building was erected. After inspecting the kitchens, 
boiler and plant rooms, a typical furnished flat was examined 
and much admired. 

From Devonshire House the party drove to Bush House 
and were met by Mr. H. R. Houchin. Time only allowed 
for a walk through the ground floor and a journey by lift 
to the roof. 

Mr. 'T. S. Tait, of Sir John Burnet and Partners, met the 
visitors in the entrance hall of Adelaide House, and took 
them to the roof, which is laid out as an attractive garden. 
Great interest and pleasure was shown in the manner in which 
this was treated and in the fact that the asphalte had given 
way to Cumberland turf, rock gardens and plants. Many 
members regretted that there was not time to see more of this 
most interesting of the newer buildings of London. 

c. €-¥. 
VISIT TO NEW LONDON STORES. 
WEDNESDAY, 22 JUNE. 

Messrs. SELFRIDGES, PETER ROBINSONS, AND LJIBERTYS. 

At Selfridges the party was met by Mr. T.S. Tait, of Sir 
John Burnet and Partners, and Mr. Miller, of Graham, 
Anderson, Probst and White, of Chicago, the Resident 
Engineer of Selfridges, by whom the party was introduced 
to Mr. Gordon Selfridge. After a few words of greeting, 
the party visited the basement, and paid particular attention 
to the boiler house, cold storage and safe deposit. At Peter 
Robinsons the party was met by Mr. Clarkson and Mr. 
Phillips, who explained at considerable length their system of 
handling goods from. the time the packing cases arrived, 
unpacking, checking and distributing to various departments, 
the collecting, packing and addressing and sending out to 
customers. 

At Libertys, a tour was made of the Great Marlborough 
Street premises, and at East India House attention was 
drawn to the special reflecting light to the ground floor shop 
windows. 

E. S. H. 
VISIT TO KNOLE PARK, SEVENOAKS, 
AND PENSHURST. 
THURSDAY, 23 JUNE. 

The excursion to Knole Park and Penshurst on Thursday, 
23 June, was duly undertaken, and the full programme carried 
out. 

Some 49 of us, in two coaches, set out from the Institute 
a few minutes after 10 a.m., with Knole Park as our destination, 
passing through Sidcup, Farningham, Wrotham and Ightham 
en route. On arrival at Knole, we were met by others of the 
party who had come down independently, and we were con- 
ducted by “ quaint ladies”? over that wonderful House of 
Knole, dating back from the fifteenth century. It is more like 
a museum than a home, for it is full of interesting pictures, 
furniture, tapestries, carpets and glass and china—the first 
billiard table ever made is at Kncle. 
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The house is set in a magnificent park of some 1,000 acres 
in extent, with fine avenues of trees. It was originally the 
home of the Archbishops of Canterbury, and, after passing 
into the hands of the Crown, it was bestowed on the Ear! of 
Dorset, now represented by the Sackville-West family. 

From Knole we went to the Royal Crown Hotel, where we 
lunched under the chairmanship of the President-Elect. 
After lunch, Mr. Owen Fleming told us all about Sevenoaks 
and Knole, and Mayor Pyan, J.P., the Chairman of the Seven- 
oaks District Council, and Mr. George White, J.P., Chairman 
of the Rural District Council, addressed us, more particular; 
on the recent Town Planning proposals for Sevenoaks and 
District. 


Then on to Penshurst, and all that I have said about Knole 


might equally apply to Penshurst, noting, however, that here 
we have the most delightful gardens, formal and otherwise, 
which were missing at Knole. To me, Penshurst was more 
fascinating than Knole, although dating from about the 
same period. It is more of a home, and the buildings seem 
richer in colour and texture, and the gardens are a delight; 
from every point almost, a picture could be made. 

From Penshurst we went, via Chiddingstone, to Toys Hill, 
where we were entertained to tea by Mr. and Mrs. Owen 
Fleming, and enjoyed a most magnificent view from their 
gardens. 


BH. VA. 


VISIT TO GREENWICH, BLACKHEATH, 
AND DULWICH. 
THURSDAY, 23 JUNE. 

The alternative excursions for this Thursday combined 
so many attractive items, that a large party was not anticipated 
on this visit. However, a complete number of 24 awaited 
the motor-launch at Westminster Pier. 

After a pleasant voyage, we arrived at Greenwich Hospital, 
where we were able to improve on our time-table and give 
two good hours to perambulating its well-known precincts, 
including the Museum, the Crypt, the sole remainder of the 
‘Tudor Palace, the Painted Hall, the Chapel and the Colonnades. 

After lunch at the “‘ Ship,” a charabanc took us into Green- 
wich Park, and up to the Royal Observatory, founded by 
Charles II. for the advancement of astronomy. The Astron- 
omer Royai gave us two guides and our party divided, each 
in turn being shown the mysteries of a big telescope and the 
chronometer room where naval clocks are checked and regulated 
for all temperatures. 

A pleasant ride across Blackheath brought us to Morden 
College, founded 1694, and reputed to be the work of Strong, 
the master mason of St. Paul’s. Situated inits park and gardens, 
its red brick work, stone quoins and colonnaded courtyard, 
form a pleasant retreat for forty pensioners with their qualifica- 
tions of Turkey or Levant merchants. A quaint memorial 
in the burial ground is incised to one ‘‘ a groom of the mouth,”’ 
otherwise cook to Charles II. and Queen Anne. 

Adjacent to the entrance of Morden College, the attractive 
facade of the *‘ Paragon’? was commented upon. ‘The stone 
colonnades here were fragments re-used after the demolition, 
1787, of a mansion house (Wricklemarsh), on the site. A 
three-mile ride then took us to Dulwich, where, after a welcome 
tea, the Picture Gallery and Mausoleum built in 1814 by 
Sir John Soane was visited. The refinements of Sir John 
Soane’s work were noted, and the interesting collection of 
pictures so suitably housed. It will be recalled that these 
were collected for King Stanislaus of Poland, but at the break 
up of his kingdom in 1807, they were retained in this country 
and bequeathed to Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift at Dulwich. 

Re es oe 
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VISIT TO ETON AND WINDSOR. 
THURSDAY, 23 JUNE. 

Including an American friend from Philadelphia, Mr. 
Edwin H. Fetterolf, the party which visited Eton and Windsor 
numbered 37. ‘The route taken was through Kingston to 
Stoke Poges, where the church, with its fine timber porch and 
its interesting glass, and the churchyard, with its memories 
of Gray, were visited. Eton College was looking its best, 
and the recently exposed English wall paintings in the chapel 
were seen with the utmost interest. At Windsor the party 
were taken in charge by the Dean of Windsor to see St. 
George’s Chapel, and he proved to be an ideal guide. The 
choir, with its vault rebuilt, was looking beautiful. Every 
detail of the building—the marvellous oak stalls, metal work 
and glass, the sculptured bosses and the beautiful wall paintings 
represent the very cream of the work of the time when they were 
produced. There is nothing finer in the kingdom. In the 
Library the Dean showed the party a little book dated 1665, a 
translation of the New ‘Testament into the language of the 
Iroquois for the use of missionaries to the North American 
Indians. ‘The chapel occupied most of the time available, 
but the Curfew Tower, the oldest part of Windsor Castle, 
with Norman walls and very early Gothic vaulting, was visited, 
and full justice was done to its dungeons and the uses of its 
torture chamber by the custodian. The return journey was 
made by way of the Old Park at Windsor and Virginia Water. 


VISIT TO OXFORD. 
Fripay, 24 JUNE. 

A small party of members visited Oxford on Friday, 24 June. 
Mr. H. S. Rogers met them at the station and acted as guide. 
A motor-coach and a carefully drawn-up itinerary enabled 
members to see rather more in the short time at their dis- 
posal than does the average visitor. 

Christ Church, its kitchen and hal!, the Cathedral and 
quadrangles were visited in turn; then, by way of contrast, 
Oriel College, with its typical and very late ‘‘ Oxford Gothic.”’ 

Merton, Magdalen and New Colleges were visited, the 
library and chapel and Mob Quad. at Merton being carefully 
examined. At Magdalen the chapel, cloisters, garden 
quad. and water-walks were seen, and at New College the 
city walls, gardens, chapel and cloisters. 

A short walk brought members to the University Buildings, 
where the Sheldonian Theatre, the Divinity School and Con- 
vocation House, the Old Bodleian Library and Picture Gallery 
were explored. After a glance at the Radcliffe Camera and the 
facade of All Souls, the drive was resumed, and by Broad 
Street and St. Giles, St. John’s was reached at 3.15. Here a 
short time was allowed for a stroll in the gardens, and members 
returned to the Clarendon for tea, leaving Oxford by the 
4.20 train. Mm. 3: Rk. 


TOUR OF THE NORTH DOWNS, VIA GUILDFORD. 
FRIDAY, 24 JUNE. 

The tour to the North Downs on Friday, 24 June—which 
should have provided a day of unqualified enjoyment, 
especially to those members of the party who were unac- 
quainted with one of the most charming parts of our beauti- 
ful countryside—was unpleasantly affected by the weather. 
When we assembled at Waterloo after the heavy rain that 
had fallen in the night, we were not without hope that when 
we reached Guildford, for the drive by charabanc to Farn- 
ham, Odiham, Hindhead, Haslemere, Chiddingford, Leith 
Hill, Dorking, and Shalford, we should find an approving 
sun smiling upon us in acknowledgment of our hope and 
courage, but our hope was unfulfilled, and our courage, tested 
to the uttermost as we waded through the rain to our cars— 
or car, I should say, as one was found sufficient to hold us, 
when we answered the roll call and found that some of the party 
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had, with admirable discretion, mysteriously disappeared. 
But then our joy ride began, for surely there never was, and 
never could be, a happier band of comrades in misfortune ; 
and though we crossed the Hogs Back in rain and mist, and 
passed through or “‘ cut out”’ some of the villages we were to 
have seen, and could do no more than read the useful notes 
of places to be visited, prepared by our guide, philosopher and 
friend, Lieut.-Col. Cart de Lafontaine, nothing could suppress 
the goodwill and good humour, even the high spirits of a 
strangely assorted but delightful party of friends—which, of 
course, is a proper tribute to the cheerfulness in adversity 
which long acquaintance with a many-sided profession leads 
one to expect. It must be confessed that the cheerfulness was 
getting ‘“‘ washed out ”’ by the time we reached Hindhead, but 
it surged back again after an excellent lunch, and was at its 
height when, the sun having pierced the rain clouds as we 
neared Dorking, the charabanc cover was removed for the first 
time, and we were once more worshippers of the sun, and were 
able to enjoy the beauty of the countryside and the many 
charming wayside cottages and buildings which are still spared 
to us. And so we returned to Guildford and the familiar and 
not to be despised train, and when Waterloo was reached 
and we dispersed, some of us, who knew the beautiful part 
of the country we had passed through, could not fail to be 
disappointed that those who did not had seen so little. 
Wak. 
VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE. 
SATURDAY, 25 JUNE. 

A party of fourteen visited Cambridge on Saturday, 25 June. 
Mr. H. C. Hughes and Mr. Henry M. Fletcher were the 
guides, and their programme included some interiors not often 
visited and some interesting modern work. 

The morning’s tour included the court of Emmanuel 
College, with Wren’s chapel and cloister, a glance at the gate 
of Christ’s, and a halt at Sidney Sussex, to see the new chapel, 
by Mr. Lyon, and his decoration of the hall. A walk through 
the garden brought the party to Jesus College, where the 
library was visited. From here they drove to Magdalene, 
seeing the hall and Pepys’ library, and thence to the new 
buildings of Clare, by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 

Lunch at the Bull Hotel followed. In the afternoon the 
library and chapel of Peterhouse were visited, then the chapel 
of St. Catharine’s and the courts and bridge of Queens’. A 
stay of some time was made in King’s College Chapel. The 
party then walked to Trinity and visited the bowling green, 
the hall and Wren’s library. Thence by the Backs to St. 
John’s, where the library, being under repair, was invisible. 
From the gate of St. John’s the party returned by car to the 
station. ‘Though much had to be omitted in a five-hours 
visit, it was generally agreed that the excursion was successful. 

I. M. F. 
VISIT TO CANTERBURY. 
SATURDAY, 25 JUNE. 

Official guide to the party on the journey—Mr. G. T. 
Mullins, A.R.I.B.A. 

Official guide to the party at Canterbury—Mr. Edwin A. 
Jackson, L.R.I.B.A. 

Assistant guide-——Mr. H. Campbell Ashenden, A.R.I.B.A. 

The party numbered 22 members, including a fair sprinkling 
of ladies. 

On arriving at Canterbury the party were met by the guides 
and conducted to the Cathedral. Various places of interest 
were pointed out en route to the Cathedral. The party was 
then conducted over the Cathedral by an official guide sup- 
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plied by the Cathedral authorities, a tour which proved most 
interesting, the whole of the Cathedral being explained to the 
party in a very clear manner, and, as an additional interest, the 
party were shown the small true-to-scale models of English 
and Continental cathedrals, which were viewed with interest. 

The guides then directed the party around the outside of the 
Cathedral, pointing out the various items of interest, including 
the well-known Baptistery and the old Norman staircase, 
returning to the hotel for lunch at one o’clock by a different 
route so as to include as much of the old city as was possible 
in the short time available. 

After lunch, the party broke up into two sections. The first 
section, under the direction of Mr. H. Campbell Ashenden, 
visited various buildings of interest in the city, including 
Grey Friars House, Black Friars House, St. Peter’s Church, 
Westgate Towers, St. Dunstan’s Church, the Church of the 
Holy Cross, St. Thomas’s Hospital and the Falstaff Inn. 
Arrangements had been made for the party to view the interiors 
of the Grey Friars House and the Falstaff Inn, St. Dunstan’s 
Church and St. Thomas’s Hospital. At the last-named, the old 
frescoes which have been opened up recently, also the 
thirteenth century vaults and refectory, created a good deal of 
interest. 

The second route, with Mr. E. A. Jackson as guide, then 
proceeded to visit the remains of St. Mary Magdalene, St. 
Paul’s Church, Cemetery gate to the burial places of Kings 
and Bishops, St. Augustine’s Monastery, and St. Martin’s 
Church. Arrangements had been made for the party to be 
shown over the interior of St. Augustine’s Monastery and also 
the interior of St. Martin’s Church. The former having work 
of the fifth century and the latter having been erected in the 
fourth century, created considerable interest, and, I believe, 
were very much enjoyed by the members of the party. 

It will at once be apparent to anyone who knows Canterbury 
that with only about 3} hours available to see the city, the 
visits to the Cathedral and to the various places which were 
selected being of a hurried nature, very many buildings and 
items of interest had necessarily to be omitted. Only those 
which were within a certain radius could possibly be tackled 
in so short a time. 


B.A. J. 


GARDEN PARTY AT HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


As the success of a garden party depends so much on the 
weather it was fortunate that the Conference Garden Party 
took place on what proved to be an almost summerlike after- 
noon in a March-like June. It was fortunate, too, that such a 
delightful place as Hampton Court, one of our most beautiful 
national possessions, was selected for the function. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that many well known members and 
friends of the profession were present, including Sir Aston and 
Lady Webb, some arriving at Hampton Court by private car 
and train, and others by charabanc from the West End via 
Richmond Park, Kingston, and returning by way of Ham 
Common. In the absence of the President, the guests were 
received by Mrs. Guy Dawber and Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., 
the President-elect, at the Great Gatehouse entrance to the 
Base Court, and, following the reception, an admirable Confer- 
ence photograph was taken in the Base Court. The party 
then proceeded to the reserved tea enclosure for tea, and those 
who did not stay too long enjoying the beauty of a romantic 
spot, dispersed to visit the stately buildings and lovely gardens. 
Those who were present at the Garden Party will probably 
remember it as one of the most successful functions of the 
London Conference of the Institute. We ees 
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Recollections of the Conference 
BY MUDDLEHEAD FROM THE COUNTRY. 


Some go to conferences and some don’t ; some are 
enthusiastic about them—some are superior about them 
—and some are neutral. Myself, such as I am—I go to 
them and enjoy them, which is no excuse for writing about 
them. I really am not writing about them in the academic 
sense, as you may have noticed, but just as a vague, 
pleasant memory passes through my mind, I am jotting 
down sundry reflections. 

Don’t read any further—if, indeed, anyone ever reads as 
far as this—but come to the next Conference and write your 
impressions of it for the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL. You will enjoy 
yourself as an architect always does when visiting interest- 
ing buildings, either new or old ; you will enjoy yourself 
as a human being when visiting friends (new or old), 
and you will enjoy the splendid hospitality afforded you 
by your hosts whoever they may be, as we all enjoyed the 
delightful entertainment given by our London friends, 
whom it is difficult to thank sufficiently for all they did for 
us. Everything was splendidly arranged by the Confer- 
ence Committee—even perfect weather was provided. 

The first meeting on Monday night was an informal 
domestic affair, and worth going to London for itself. 
Greetings of old friends were floating about all evening 
—‘‘ Hello! Blank. What a long time since we were 
at Pecksniffs together—got a bit thinner on the top 
since then, eh ?”’ ‘‘ Must introduce you to my wife,” 
and so on. Not important, perhaps—nor of much 
use to Architecture, with a large A, but very 
pleasant, like the first day of the holidays—running 
into form for the coming week. We all missed the 
President, but flattered ourselves that he also missed us— 
we all knew he was with us in spirit. We were received 
by Mrs. Dawber and the president-elect. I missed 
my dinner that night, so enjoyed the refreshments—it 
seemed to me that most people had missed their dinner 
—anyhow, the refreshments were very popular. My 
wife said I must go, so I did reluctantly. We shall be 
late to-morrow, and for that matter all the week, so come 
along, and we came along. Tuesday came very early 
next morning and on Tuesday the Conference—all we 
had really—do you remember the first Conference ? 
Papers every hour or so—the base had to hide if they 
wished to cut one—even I hid once ortwice. ‘There were 
too many papers then—are there too few now ? J don’t 
know, I’m merely asking. 

Mr. Tapper read Mr. Dawber’s survey of the year’s 
work. Members were awed. Mr. Maurice Webb gave 
us an interesting review of Architectural Education 
and a very nice story about the verger at Clerkenwell. 
School is over—more chat with friends, more old times, 
and then lunch. 

Now we begin excursions—a row of charabancs 
outside No. 9! We climb up and tour round the City 
Halls, Customs House, Mansion House, and so on, but 
why did we not see the interior of the Fishmongers’ 














Hall ? Everybody happy otherwise—then tea (what a lot 
of nourishment one needs to confer), then informal 
dinner with Allied Societies. Mr. Dawber appears and 
everyone is delighted; then receptions at London 
Universitvand A.A. Morerefreshments! Splendid ! 

Wednesday. More charabancs—new London build- 
ings and stores—Kensington all very jolly. Afternoon 
Hampton Court Garden Party—sheer delight. Can one 
ever have a better garden party than that beautiful 
Wednesday at Hampton Court—everyone there, including 
Sir Aston and Lady Webb. We wandered round the 
gardens and in the building, peeped at the river, and could 
hardly tear ourselves away from the sunk garden. I 
wore my new suit. In the evening we dined with each 
other or were entertained by generous hosts—went to the 
exhibition at the R.I.B.A. or, as they used to say, to the 
play, according to opportunity or fancy. : 

Thursday. Full day excursions, mostly by chara- 
bancs—Windsor, Eton; some to Knole and Penshurst ; 
some up the river by barge to Greenwich. Delightful 
day everywhere. Each thought the excursion he himself 
had gone the best choice ; some get back late; some 
Penshurst party probably there yet! After all that, 
plus a dinner, one went on to the Ball! What a change 
had been wrought since the last ordinary general meeting. 
The A.A. students made an ésquisse of the decoration of 
the meeting room—not in brick and stone alone can the 
A.A. fashion pleasing designs—they are also masters in 
coloured muslins and electric lights. A gay scene ! 
Much that is young, both in years and in architecture, but 
also quite a livening of that which must confess at least 
to middle age—all dance, or at any rate revolve round the 
room. Not until the small hours of our next day have 
arrived do we crawl into bed with the sound of the jazz 
band still syncopating in our ears. 

Full day excursions to Oxford and North Downs on 
Friday as a fitting prelude to the great banquet, the climax, 
and the close of the Conference. What a banquet ! 
Nearly 400 present, including the toastmaster. What a 
galaxy of peers and brilliance! Architecture in the form 
of Sir Herbert Baker on a pedestal at last—no less than 
five ex-Viceroys or ex-Governors, supported the President 
—all made jokes about ‘‘ supporting ”’ in the course of 
their appreciation of Sir Herbert Baker. The President 
is himself again and we hope it is the herald of his com- 
plete recovery. I had too good a dinner to remember all 
the Viceroys said, but they all vied with each other in 
appreciation of Sir Herbert, and the architects eclipsed 
them when Sir Herbert came forward—a really great 
reception. Sir Herbert Baker replied like a viceroy! We 
heard Mr. Locke again. It seems hard to believe that 
the R.I.B.A. existed without Mr. Macalister. Finally, 
we go for our hats and coats; it takes a long time— 
everyone talks all the time. You really must come to 
next Conference. 
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Dircks, Librarian and Editor, R.I.B.A. 

Conference Visits and Excursions Sub-Committee : 

W. H. Ansett [F.]; C. Cow.es-Voysry [4.]; W. R. 
Davinc_E [F.]; Lieut.-Col. J. E. Dixon-Spatn, O.B.E. [F.]; 
F. R. Htorns [F.] ; GrtBert H. Jenkins [F.] (Hon. Secretary) ; 
ARTHUR KEEN [F.] (Chairman); O. P. MILNE [F.]; S. Row- 
LAND PiEeRCE; Professor A. E. RIcHARDSON, F.S.A. [F.]; 
W. Harpinc THompson, M.C. [4.]. 


Lady Stewards : 

Lady FLetcHer ; Mrs. H. M. Fietcuer; Mrs. E. STANLEY 
Hatt; Mrs. H. V. LANCHESTER; Mrs. IAN MACALISTER ; 
Lady Gites Scotr; Mrs. WALTER TapPeR; Miss THOMAS ; 
Mrs. MAurRIceE WEBB. 


Stewards and Guides : 

H. C. ASHENDEN [4.]; T. C. AGuTTER [F.] ; Louis AMBLER, 
F.S.A. [F.]; W.H. ANseEvt [F.]; H. V. AsHvey [F.]; H. E. 
Ayris [L.] ; LEonarp H. Buckne.i [A4.]; Lieut.-Col. H. P. 
CarT DE LAFONTAINE, O.B.E., T.D. [4.]; C. CowLes-Voysey 
[A4.]; H. B. Creswevu [F.]; Henry M. FLetcuer, M.A.Can- 
tab. [F.]; C. Loverr Git [F.]; E. STaNtey Hat, M.A. 
Oxon. [F.] ; A. E. HENDERSON, R.B.A., F.S.A. [L.]; FREDERICK 
R. Hiorns [F.]; H. C. HuGcues, M.A.Cantab. [A4.]; E. A. 
Jackson [L.]; Gitpert H. JeNKINs [F.]; ARTHUR KEEN [F.] ; 
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A. H. Moserty, M.A.Cantab. [F.]; G. T. Muttins [4.]; 
W. G. Newton, M.C., M.A.Oxon [F.]; C. H. Perkins [4.] 
Haro_p S. Rocers, M.A., F.S.A.[F.]; A. D. SHarp [L.]; 
SypNEY J. TatTcHett [F.]; GRAHAME B. Tusss [4.]; W 
HARDING THOMPSON, M.C. [.4.]; EpbwWaArD WarreN, F.S.A. 
[F.]; F. R. Yersury [H.4.]. 
Hon. Secretary : 
E. Stantey Hatt, M.A.Oxon. [F.], Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A. 
Secretary : 

Tan MacA ister, M.A.Oxon., Secretary R.I.B.A. 

The following were also members of the Conference :— 

Miss W. B. Acworth ; Mr. P. H. Adams [F.]; Mr. W. E. 
Aitken ; Mr. E. Archer ; Miss Archer ; Mr. James N. Ash ; 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee [F.]; Mrs. Henry V. Ashley; Mr. 
H. G. Avery [4.]; Miss Avery; Mr. Bertram Baden; Mrs. 
Bertram Baden; Mr. J. Barrington Baker [A.]; Miss 
Barrington Baker; Mr. Lionel Barrett [4.]; Mrs. Bar- 
rett; Miss M. E. Bartlett; Mr. Dean W. Berry (South 
Australian Inst. of Architects) ; Mrs. Dean W. Berry ; Mr. W. 
Blackwood Blackwood ; Mrs. Blackwood Blackwood ; Mrs. 
Edward T.. Boardman ; Miss Boardman ; Mr. A. T.. Bradford ; 
Mrs. A. T. Bradford; Miss W. B. Bradford ; Mr. Walter 
Brand [4.]; Mr. R. W. Briggs [4.]; Mr. Bromley ; Mrs. 
Bromley ; Miss Brown; Mr. Alfred Bryer; Mrs. L. H. 
Bucknell ; Mr. Raymond Bush [F.]; Mr. A. J. Butcher [.4.] ; 
Mrs. A. J. Butcher; Mr. C. McArthur Butler [Z.]; Mrs. 
McArthur Butler; Mr. R. M. Butler [F.]; Mrs. R. M. 
Butler ; Miss Butler; Mr. Harold Cane [L.]; Mrs. Harold 
Cane ; Mr. W. H. W. Cane; Major W. H. D. Caple [F.] ; 
Mrs. T. M. Cappon; Mr. J. D. Cappon; Mr. A. N. Cath- 
cart; Mrs. A. N. Cathcart; Mrs. Frederick Chatterton ; 
Mrs. I. M. Checkley [4.] ; Mr. Ernest V. Collier [Z.] ; Mr. 
Albert S. Conrad [F.] (South Australian Institute of Archi- 
tects); Mrs. Albert S. Conrad ; Mr. H.T. Cooksey [A.] ; Mrs. 
H. T. Cooksey; Miss K. E. Cornelius; Mr. Hubert H. 
Cowell (Hon. Secretary South Australian Inst. of Architects) ; 
Mr. James H. Craigie [F.]; Mrs. James H. Craigie ; Mr. 
Robert E. Crossland [4.]; Mrs. Robert E. Crossland; Mr. J. 
Arnold Crush [F.]; Mrs. J. Arnold Crush; Mr. J. W. 
Cumming; Mr. Philip H. Cundall [4.] ; Miss Vera M. Dallas ; 
Mr. Hugh A. Dalrymple [4.]; Mrs. Hugh A. Dalrymple ; 
Miss N. E. Davenport ; Mr. John Stacey Davis ; Mrs. E. Guy 
Dawber ; Mr. Matt. J. Dawson [F.] ; Mrs. Matt. J. Dawson ; 
Mr. H. Alderman Dickman [F.]; Mrs. H. Alderman Dick- 
man; Mrs. A. M. Dodd; Mr. O. S. Doll [4.]; Mr. John 
Dovaston [.4.]; Mrs. John Dovaston; Miss Joan Dovaston; Mr. 
A. Dovaston ; Mr. M. C. Drummond ; Mr. J. Murray Easton 
[F.]; Mr. T. E. Eccles [F.]; Mrs. F. E. Pearce Edwards ; 
Mr. E. H. Evans [F.] ; Mrs. E. H. Evans ; Mr. Owen Flem- 
ing [4.]; Mr. H. C. Farmer; Mrs. H. C. Farmer; Mr. 
P. J. Fay; Mr. S. P. Fairhurst ; Mr. Edwin H. Fetterolf ; 
Mrs. Henry M. Fletcher; Miss Elizabeth Fletcher; Miss 
Janet Fletcher ; Sir James Frazer; Lady Frazer ; Mr. Fraser ; 
Mr. H. Freeman; Mr. H. B. S. Gibbs [A.] (Hon. 
Secretary Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society of 
Architects and Surveyors); Mr. Geo. H. Gray [A.] (Hon. 
Secretary Northern A.A.); Mrs. Geo. H. Gray ; Mr. Harold 
Griffin ; Mrs. Harold Griffin ; Mr. F.'T. W. Goldsmith [F.] ; 
Mrs. F. T. W. Goldsmith ; Miss J. M. Greig [4.] ; Mr. W. H. 
Gunton [F.];.Mr. A. E. Gurney [F.]; Mrs. A. E. Gurney ; 
Miss Gurney ; Mr. A. H. Hart [F.]; Mr. H. A. Hambling ; 
Mr. R. G. Hammond [F.] ; Mr. Arthur Harrison ; Mr. L. A. 
Hayes [4.]; Mr. J. O. B. Hitch [4.]; Miss H. C. Hitch; 
Mrs. A. E. Henderson; Mr. R. L. Honey [L.]; Mrs. R. L. 
Honey ; Mr. Richard Holt [F.]; Mrs. Richard Holt; Mr. 
Herbert L. Honeyman [A.]; Capt. Kenneth Hooper ; Miss 
Hooper; Mr. J. D. Hunter [Z.]; Miss Hutchinson ; Mrs. 
P. A. Hopkins ; Mrs. A. S. Hyman; Mr. M. R. Hofler [.4.]; 
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Mrs. M. R. Hofler ; Mr. H. Sesom Hiley [L.]; Mrs. Hiley ; Miss 
Muriel B. G. Hiley ; Mr. Frank N. Jackson [Hon.A.] ; Mrs, 
Bertha Jackson ; Mr. J. Herbert Jones [F'.] (Hon. Secretary 
Western Branch, South Wales Institute of Architects) ; Mrs..J. 
Herbert Jones ; Mr. Herbert Jones [.4.]; Mr. Ivor P. Jones 
(.4.]; (Hon. Secretary South Wales Institute of Architects) ; 
Mrs. Ivor P. Jones ; Miss N. A. Jones ; Mr. A. H. Jones [F] ; 
Mrs. Francis Jones ; Mrs. Gilbert H. Jenkins ; Mr. Stewart 
Kaye [A.]; Mrs. Stewart Kaye; Mr. J. H. Kerner-Green- 
wood ; Mrs. J. H. Kerner-Greenwood ; Mr. H. Kenching- 
ton [4.]; Mrs. H. Kenchington; Mrs. E. Bertram Kirby ; Mrs. 
Arthur Keen ; Miss J. G. Ledeboer ; Mr. F. J. Lenton [F] ; 
Mr. J. H. Leverton [F.] ; Miss Leverton ; Mrs. F. Lishman ; 
Miss Lloyd ; Mr. 'T. Alwyn Lloyd [F.]; Mr. S. H. Loweth [4]; 
Mrs. S. H. Loweth; Mr. P. R. McLaren [L.]; Mrs. P. R. 
McLaren ; Mr. Gerald McMichael [-4.]; Mr. A. G. R. Mac- 
kenzie [F.] ; Mrs. A. G. R. Mackenzie ; Mr. Percy L. Marks [L.]; 
Mr. E. M. Marriner ; Mr. Alfred Marshall [L.] ; Mrs. Alfred 
Marshall ; Mr. V. B. Martin ; Mr. E. J. May [F.]; Miss Edyth 
Meikle [4.]; Mrs. Thomas R. Milburn ; Miss Milburn ; Mrs. 
G. Michael; Mr. John Messenger ; Mrs. John Messenger ; 
Mrs. A. H. Moberly; Mr. C. Ernest Monro [4.]; Mrs. 
Ernest Monro; Mr. T. A. Moodie [4.]; Mrs. Mothersill ; 
Mrs. Geoffrey T. Mullins ; Mr. Harold E. Moss [4.]; Mrs. 
Harold Moss ; Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.] ; Mrs. Alan Munby ; 
Miss Morris ; Mr. John Mitchell ; Mr. Harold A. Newton; 
Mrs. W.G. Newton; Mr. D. Barclay Niven [F.] ; Mrs. Barclay 
Niven ; Lady Oddy; Mr. Victor S. Peel; Mr. Clarence S. 
Picton [4.]; Mr. J. M. Pirie; Mr. W. T. Plume [H.A.]; 
Mrs. T. Taliesin Rees ; Mr. J. Hall Renton, M.A., F.S.A., J.P.; 
Mr. C. S. Righton [L.]; Miss S. Righton; Mr. Thomas 
Rieve [4.]; Mr. A. M. Reith, O.B.E., J.P. [L.] ; Mr. Alan W. 
Ruddle [F.] ; Mr. V. G. Santo [4.] ; Mr. Gerald Sanville [4.] ; 
Mrs. Gerald Sanville ; Mr. G. P. Deverall Saul; Miss W. 
Saul ; Mr. W. Gillbee Scott [F.]; Mr. R. R. Shipley [L.]; 
Mrs. Alan Slater ; Miss J. M. Soames ; Mrs. Charles Soames ; 
Mrs. Speyer ; Mr. A. Sutherland Graeme [A.] ; Mrs. Suther- 
land Graeme ; Mr. R. Elsey Smith [F.] ; Mrs. Elsey Smith ; 
Miss Roger Smith; Mr. T. Edgar Smith; Mrs. J. Arthur 
Smith ; Miss M. Smith ; Mr. C. Hubert Smith ; Mr. M.J.H. 
Somaké [F.] ; Mrs. M. J. H. Somaké ; Mr. E. Somaké ; Mr. J. 
Somaké ; Miss K. Somaké ; Professor J. E. A. Steggall, M.A. 
[H.A.]; Miss Steggall; Mrs. J. Stuart Syme ; Miss Sunder- 
land; Miss Eva Swanson; Mr. Chas. M. Swannell [F.]; 
Mr. J. Hughan Shearer [A4.]; Miss Shearer; Mr. Arnold 
Silcock [F.] ; Mr. George J. Skipper [F.] ; Mrs. E. Southwell ; 
Mrs. Walter Tapper; Mrs. Harry Teather ; Miss Teather ; 
Mr. Francis R. Taylor [Z.] ; Mrs. Francis Taylor ; Mrs. Percy 
Thomas ; Miss Kathleen Thomas; Mr. V. V. Treadwell ; 
Mrs. V. Treadwell ; Miss A. M. O. Trontan ; Captain B. S. 
Townroe; Mr. Laurence A. Turner, F.S.A. [H.4.]; Mrs. 
Laurence Turner ; Miss H. Turner ; Mr. Thomas S. Tait [F.]; 
Mrs. Thos. S. Tait; Mrs. W. Harding Thompson ; Miss 
R. M. Tinker ; Miss E. Ullmann; Mr. A. F. Underhill [Z.] ; 
Mrs. A. F. Underhill ; Dr. Raymond Unwin [F.]; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Unwin; Mr. Edward Unwin, Mrs. Edward Unwin; Mr. 
E. A. Verger [L.]; Mr. G. Vey [4.]; Mr. Austin Vernon [4.]; 
Mrs. Austin Vernon; Mr. H. G. Watkins [F.]; Mr. J. 
Walker ; Mr. J. G. Warwick; the Rev. G. H. West, D.D. 
[H.A.]; Mrs. G. H. West ; Miss West ; Mr. W. J. Whiteside 
[.4.] (Hon. Secretary, Rhodesian Institute of Architects) ; 
Mrs. W. J. Whiteside ; Mr. C. B. Willcocks [F.] ; Mr. H de 
Burgh Wilmot; Mr. E. C. Morgan Willmott [4.]; Mr. 
Geoffrey C. Wilson [F.]; Mr. Edgar H. Woodcock [A.] ; 
Mrs. Edgar Woodcock: Mr. H. H. Wigglesworth [F.]; 
Mrs. Percy S. Worthington ; Mr. Herbert A. Welch [F\]; 
Mrs. Herbert Welch ; Mr. J. Walter Wyles ; Mrs. J. Walter 
Wyles ; Mr. Thomas C. Yates [4.] ; Mr. W. Gray Young [F.] 
(New Zealand Institute of Architects) : Mrs. Gray Young. 
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ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT IN ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir John Simpson has kindly sent for publication in 
the JOURNAL the following letter which he has received 
from M. G. Harmand, dealing with the subject of “la 
propriété artistique ”’ generally, and comparing the copy- 
right in England with that of other countries, a subject 
which should be of considerable interest to members of 
the Institute. 

134 rue de Rivoli, 
Paris, le 15 Fuin 1927. 
CHER MONSIEUR SIMPSON,— 

Votre aimable lettre m’a fait également un vif plaisir. 
Je serai toujours heureux de vous voir 4 Paris, mais je ne 
puis me contenter de cet espoir. 

En dépit de votre scepticisme affectueux, je crois a 
l'utilité pour les architectes du Comité Permanent des 
Congres Artistiques Internationaux, 4 son utilité plus 
encore pour les architectes que pour les autres artistes. 

Vous savez que je connais assez bien toutes les législa- 
tions sur la propriété artistique du globe. Dans la plus 
part il y a toujours un peu moins de protection pour les 
architectes que pour les peintres et les sculpteurs: et la 
Grande Bretagne, méme, en est un exemple frappant. 
Votre pays est le seul qui ait permis pour un seul honoraire 
la répétition en nombre indéterminé du méme bAatiment 
sur les domaines d’un méme landlord, le plus souvent 
un lord. 

Ont-ils jamais pensé ou osé, ceux qui 4 la Chambre 
Haute, décident cet étrange abus, 4 autoriser sans hono- 
raires la multiplication indéterminée de la statue de leur 
aieul? Jenelecrois pas. Eh, bien! Voila un singulier 
exemple. 

Il en est d’aussi singuliers en Allemagne, en Autriche, 
enSuéde. En France, jusqu’a mon intervention en 1890, 
a linstigation de notre ami commun, Charles Lucas, 
larchitecte n’était pas aussi protégé que le peintre et le 
sculpteur—il restait encore des lacunes. 

Et chaque fois que j’ai pu faire avancer la protection 
des architectes je ne |’ai pu qu’a l’abri des peintres et des 
sculpteurs : il en sera, je crois, de méme en Angleterre 
et en Ecosse. 

Acceptez donc, je vous en prie, dans votre intérét con- 
fraternel, de me donner votre assentiment 4 la constitution 
de la Section anglaise du Comité Permanent des Congrés 
Artistiques Internationaux—de fagon a la compléter 
comme il vous plaira quand vous le voudrez, mais de 
maniére qu’elle fonctionne avec votre assentiment dés 
le 25 juin. 

Dites a l'Institut Royal des Architectes Britanniques 
qu’il importe pour la défense de vos intéréts professionnels 
de demander par votre Gouvernement, a la Conférence 
Diplomatique de Rome en septembre 1927, l’assimilation 
complete pour les architectes, les peintres, les sculpteurs, 
les graveurs, et les médailleurs de tous les droits de 
Propriété artistique, et vous ferez un grand pas. Ajoutez 
que vous demandez pour les architectes la méme durée 
de protection que pour les autres artistes, la méme durée 
la plus longue que les autres artistes des nations groupées 
dans la Convention de Propriété artistique et littéraire de 
Berne. La France accorde toute la vie de l’auteur et 
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50 ans aprés sa mort ; |’Espagne accorde la vie de l’auteur 
et 50 ans apres sa mort. Ce n'est pas asseZ, Car nous 
assistons en France a des épreuves odieuses: ainsi les 
petits enfants d’Alexandre Dumas, de Victor Hugo, vont 
se voir privés des revenus des ceuvres de leur aieul 
pendant leur vie, et au profit d’éditeurs qui s’enrichiront 
de sommes considérables, puisque les droits des petits 
enfants de Victor Hugo donnent annuellement plus de 
80,000 f. de rétribution. 

Mettez-vous a l’ceuvre, aidez-moi, et merci. 

Agréez, cher Monsieur Simpson, mes amitiés. 

G. HaRMAND. 
(Honorary Corresponding Member R.I.B.A.) 

Publiez, cher Monsieur Simpson, tout ou partie de ma 

lettre dans la Revue du R.I.B.A. J’y consens. 





SIR HERBERT BAKER, A.R.A. (See page 598.) 


BAKER, SiR HERBERT, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., born 1862 
at Owletts, Cobham, Kent. Ed. at Tonbridge School : 
m. 1904 Florence, d. of the late Gen. Henry Edmeades, 
R.A., of Nurstead Court, Kent. R.I.B.A., Ashpitel 
Prizeman, 1889, Royal Gold Medallist, 1927. Became 
A.R.A., 1922. Created Knight, 1926. Addresses :— 
14 Barton Street, Westminster, S.W.1 and Owletts, 
Cobham, Kent. Club: Atheneum. 

Official Positions.—A Principal Architect to the Imperial 
War Graves Commission. Collaborating Architect, 
Imperial Delhi, for Government of India. Architect for 
the Government Buildings of Kenya. 

Principal Buildings—Union Buildings at Pretoria, for 
Government Offices of Administration. 

Cathedrals—Cape ‘Town, Pretoria, 
Salisbury (Rhodesia), etc. 

Bank of England, rebuilding. 

Rhodes Hcuse, Oxford. 

Memorials.—C. J. Rhodes, Table Mountain; Win- 
chester College; Harrow School; Kent County, at 
Canterbury ; Delville Wood, for South Africa; Indian 
Missing Memorial at Neuve Chapelle ; and Missing of 
Ypres Salient, at Tyne Cot, for the Imperial War Graves 
Commission, etc. 

Houses.—Groote Schuur for Cecil Rhodes ; Govern- 
ment House, Pretoria ; House at Lymne for Sir Philip 
Sassoon, etc. 

New Grand Stands, etc., at Lords; Legislative and 
Secretariat Buildings, New Delhi; I.W.G.C. Cemeteries 
in France ; Rebuilding of Howick for Earl Grey; St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ilford ; Many Houses and Churches 
in South Africa ; Institute of Medical Research, Johannes- 
burg. 


Johannesburg, 





FINE ART COMMISSION. 

The King has appointed Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., and Professor S. D. Adshead to be members of 
the Royal Fine Art Commission to fill the vacancies 
caused by the retirement of Mr. J. A. Gotch and Dr. 
Percy Scott Worthington. 
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THE ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS. 

At a recent meeting of the permanent committee 
of the International Congress of Architects held in 
Paris, it was decided to hold the Eleventh Interna- 
tional Congress in Amsterdam and The Hague from 
29 August to 4 September. This will be the first 
regular International Congress of Architects held 
since the war. 

The architects of the Netherlands have long 
desired this meeting, and are exerting every effort to 
make it a notable gathering. Five of the subjects thus 
far decided upon for discussion are : 


1. International Competitions. 

2. Legal Protection of the Title of Architect. 

3. Architectural Copyright. 

4. Architecture as Practised by the Architect 


and by the Architect-Builder. 
5. Artistic Development of Architecture since 
1g0o. 
A more detailed programme will be published later. 
The International Congress of Architects was 
organised in Paris in 1867, where the first three 
meetings were held. The fourth was held in Brussels 
in 1897, the fifth in Paris in 1900, the sixth in Madrid 
in 1904, the seventh in London in 1906, the eighth 
in Vienna in 1908, the ninth in Rome in 1g11, and a 
Congress was held in Brussels in 1922. 
'. Those expecting to be present will kindly com- 
municate with the Secretary of the British Section, 
Lieut.-Colonel H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, A.R.I.B.A. 


ARCHITECTURE MEDAL FOR SCOTLAND. 
PRESENTED BY THE R.I.B.A. 

With a view to encouraging excellence in architecture 
design in Scotland the R.I.B.A. award a quinquennial 
Bronze Medal for a building of outstanding merit 
erected during the past five years, ending 31 December 
1926. 

~The Medal and Diploma have been awarded for 
the period in question by the Incorporation of Archi- 
tects in Scotland to Messrs. Watson and Salmond, 
FF.R.I.B.A., for the Glasgow Municipal Buildings 
Extension, 1927, and the Bronze Medal and Diploma 
were presented to Messrs. Watson and Salmond at the 
General Meeting of the Incorporation held at Elgin 
on 3 June. 


RAFFLES DAVISON’S DRAWINGS. 

A Recorp oF His LIFE AND WorK, 1870-1926. 

Mr. Davison’s volume, shortly to be published by 
Messrs. Batsfords, will be issued to subscribers in a 
strictly limited edition. Subscribers desiring their 
names to be included in the printed list are requested 
to communicate with the publishers without delay. 
‘The price is 21s. net. 
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MR. A. F. E. POLEY’S MEASURED DRAWINGS 
OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

In 1920 the R.I.B.A. Measured Drawings Silver Medal 
was awarded to Mr. Arthur F. E. Poley for his drawings 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Since 1920 Mr. Poley has taken advantage, as repairs 
to the fabric have afforded facilities for the purpose, to 
complete the survey which has been recorded on thirty- 
two plates. The drawings have been:examined by the 
Council and the Art Standing Committee, and form in 
their opinion a comprehensive and accurate architec- 
tural record of the Cathedral. 

Mr. Poley is publishing the drawings in the near 
future, and many well-known architects have agreed to 
become subscribers. The Council strongly commend 
the work to the attention of all architects and architec- 
tural students. It is the result of seven years’ painstaking 
effort and worthy of recognition by the profession. Copies 
of the prospectus of the publication can be obtained on 
application to Mr. Poley at Willowbank, Hampton Hill, 
Middlesex. 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
Messrs. Batsford announce for forthcoming publication a 
second and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Drawing, Design, and Craft- 
work,”’ by Mr. Frederick J. Glass, A.M.C., L.I.F.A., Head- 
master of the Doncaster School of Art, and author of works of 
composition, sketching, etc. The work has been enlarged 
by the addition of material on the Decorative Crafts. 
Professor Allen W. Seaby, who is the Head of the Art 
Division of the recently constituted Reading University, is 
also publishing through Messrs. B. T. Batsford the revised 
and enlarged edition of his standard handbook on ‘‘ Drawing 
for Art Students and IIlustrators,’’ which has been extended 
and furnished with many additional illustrations. 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION LISTS. 
JULy, 1927. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
DEGREE OF B.ARCH. 
The following are exempted from Final R.I.B.A. :— 
FirTH EXAMINATION. 

Honours in Architectural Design—Class I: R. G. Heal; 
Class If: E. F. Davies, K. R. Mackenzie. Honours in 
Architectural Construction Class Il: G. A. V. Hall, G. A. 
Ridge. Ordinary Degree.—A. Aspland. 

The following are exempted from Intermediate R.I.B.A. :— 

THIRD EXAMINATION. 

N. Bodhiprasad, W. A. Eden, P. G. Freeman, H. H. 
Wilkinson, R. A. Williams, L. Wright. 

DIPLOMA IN ARCHITECTURE. 

The following are exempted from Final R.I.B.A. :— 

FIFTH EXAMINATION. 

Distinction in Architectural Design—O. G. Lewis, H. B. 
Stout. Ordinary Diploma—A. C. Cotton, W. H. G. Dobie, 
T. C. Haynes, J. G. Metcalfe, B. A. Sumner. 

The following are exempted from Intermediate R.I.B.A. :— 

THIRD EXAMINATION. 

A. T. Ashworth, C. S. Brown, A. C. Burrows, J. N. Cowin, 
W: Crabtree, E. G. Hearnden, A. N. Holt, S. W. Kelly, H. J. 
Knowles, B. St. C. Lightfoot, E. Murray, W. G. Plant, D. 
Poulton, G. J. S. Segar-Owen. 
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ARCHITECTS’, ENGINEERS’ AND SURVEYORS’ DEFENCE UNION 611 


The Architects’, Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Defence Union, Ltd. 


The idea of an Architects’ Defence Union originated 
with Mr. E. W. Wimperis, F.R.I.B.A., who submitted it to 
the Practice Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A. in 1913. 
Subsequent events and their consequences hindered progress 
for some years, but the idea gemained and was taken up afresh 
in 1925, when a scheme for the formation of a Defence Union, 
distinct from the R.I.B.A. or any other professional body, was 
formulated by the Practice Standing Committee and approved 
by the Council of the R.I.B.A. On October 18, 1926, at an 
open meeting of architects and surveyors the scheme was 
adopted, and the acting Committee was authorised to extend 
its scope and to complete arrangements with the Cornhill 
Insurance Company, Ltd., for the issue of an Insurance Policy 
covering the protection proposed to be given to its members by 
the Union. 

Eventually the scope of the Union was enlarged to include 
Engineers and Surveyors, and the terms and conditions of a 
Policy of Insurance were tentatively agreed with Messrs. 
Alex. Howden & Co., Ltd., Insurance Brokers, and the Corn- 
hill Insurance Company, Ltd. The Policy and conditions 
were submitted to an eminent Insurance Counsel, who ex- 
pressed the opinion that the scheme is a sound business pro- 
position, and it was decided to register the Union as a Company, 
to enter into an agreement with the Insurance Company and to 
bring the scheme into operation on July 1, 1927. 

OBJECTS OF THE UNION. 

The main objects of the Union are indicated by the following 
extracts from the Memorandum of Association. 

(1) To support and protect the professional character, status 
and interests of persons practicing the professions of 
Architecture, Engineering and Surveying in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland and ‘or any of theChannel Islands and/or 
the Isle of Man. 

2) To promote honourable practice in the said professions. 

3) To advise and defend or assist in defending members of 
the Union in cases where proceedings involving questions 
of professional practice or otherwise are brought by or 
against them. 

(4) To watch over questions affecting the interests of the said 
professions, and to consider, initiate, promote and support 
(so far as is legal) legislative measures likely to benefit 
the said professions or any of them. , 

(5) To negotiate for and enter into a comprehensive scheme 
of insurance for the benefit of members of the Union 
in respect of their professional duties, with such Insurance 

Company and/or Underwriters as the Union shall from 
time to time determine upon. 

(6) In the attainment of the above objects to do all such things 
as are incidental or conducive thereto. 

SCOPE OF THE INSURANCE POLICY. 

The scope of the Insurance Policy includes the benefits 
setout below. The extent of the individual protection afforded 
will be a maximum of £5,000 under all sections during the 
period of insurance, but in the case of (a) the first £25, and 
in the case of (f) the first £50, of each claim will be the member's 
liability. 

(a) The defence of actions brought against members for alleged 

professional negligence, default or error. 

(b) The fees (exceeding £25 in any one case) earned by members 
in the exercise of their professions in cases where on receipt 
of the original instructions the recognised scale has been 
brought to the notice of their clients, or some other contract 
for the payment of fees has been entered into with them by 
members. 

The support or defence of actions for libel or slander 

brought by or against members in the exercise of their 

professions. 


= 


{c 
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(d) The support of actions brought by members to defend 
their ownership of the copyright of their designs. 

(e) The litigation expenses incurred in prosecuting any claim 
in respect of libel or slander of members in the conduct 
or otherwise of their professions. 

(f) The litigation expenses (in excess of the first £50 in each 
case) incurred by opponents (and for which members may 
become liable) in prosecuting or defending claims under 
all the above sections. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 

The annual subscription to the Union was originally intended 
to be £3 3s., but the enlargement of its scope of utility and 
of the protection afforded involved a proportionate increase 
in the annual subscription, which has been fixed at £3 13s. 6d., 
and includes the premium and a margin to defray the working 
expenses of the Union. ‘The year covered by the annual sub- 
scription is from July 1 to June 30 inclusive. 

FINANCIAL LIABILITY OF MEMBERS, 

The financial liability of members to the Union is restricted 
to the amount of their entrance fee (if any) and annual sub- 
scriptions and a total guarantee of not exceeding £1 (see 
application form C). At present there is no entrance fee. 

ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Some of the matters in respect of which members of the 
professions concerned have been held liable for professional 
negligence have been in connection (inter alia) with damage 
due to dry rot, misleading advice as to the cost and value of 
buildings, defects due to faulty design, damage to, or en- 
croachment on, adjoining premises, defects in document; or 
supervision, delay in delivery of documents to contractors, étc. 

The first defence to an action for the recovery of fees is 
often a claim for damages for alleged professional negligence 
so that these two grounds for dispute are closely allied. 

The cost of individual insurance against the risks referred to 
would be at least three or four times greater than the amount of 
the subscription to the Union, and it is only by co-operation 
that the protection and advantages offered can be obtained for so 
small a subscription. It is the unexpected that happens, and the 
costs, evenin a comparatively small matter, may run into thousands 
of pounds. 

In order to enable the Defence Union to secure these benefits 


for its members, it must have the co-operation and support of at 


Jeast one thousand members per annum. 
CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership of the Union is open to individual Architects, 
Engineers and Surveyors engaged in private practice in Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man, who are corporate members of the Institutions referred 
to in the Articles of Association, and also to such other persons 
practicing these professions and not being members of these 
Institutions as may be approved by the Council of the Defence 
Union. In the case of a firm each eligible member will be 
required to join the Union if he wishes to participate in the 
benefits of the scheme. Admission to membership is subject 
to the acceptance of the proposal by the Insurance Company. 

PROCEDURE. 

Candidates must complete and submit an application for 
admission to the Union (Form C) and a proposal for Insurance 
(Form D), which latter will constitute the basis of their con- 
tract with the Insurance Company. 

Those desirous of becoming members of the Union are 
invited to submit an application to the Secretary. 

C. McARTHUR BUTLER, F.c.1s., L.R.1.B.A., 
The Secretary of the Architects’, Engineers’ 
and Surveyors’ Defence Union, Ltd., 28, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL. 
20 Fune 1927. 
Proressor S. D. ADSHEAD. 

The congratulations of the Council were conveyed to 
Professor S. D. Adshead on his appointment as a member 
of the Roval Fine Art Commission. 

THe STATUTORY CONTROL AND DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL 
ENGLAND. 

\ comprehensive report on this subject prepared by 
the Town Planning and Housing Committee was approved 
and forwarded to the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 

In view of the agreement reached in Paris at a meeting 
of the Comité Central des Congrés Internationaux des 
Architects, held on 21 February 1927, whereby it was 
unanimously agreed to dissolve the temporary organisa- 
tion and revive the Comité Permanent International des 
Architectes as this existed in 1914, the Council approved 
the reconstitution of the British Section of the C.P.I.A. 
as previously existing and agreed to nominate delegates 
to represent the R.I.B.A. at the forthcoming International 
Congress to be held at the Hague from 28 August to 
4 September 1927. 

THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT COTTAGES. 

Mr. O. P. Milne [F.] was appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. on the Advisory Committee set up by the Royal 
Society of Arts to administer the scheme for the “‘ Preser- 
vation of Ancient Cottages.”’ 

THE BRITISH ENGINEFRING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. 

It was agreed to renew the annual grant of {100 to the 
British Engineering Standards Association for the year 
1927. 

THE FRANCO-BRITISH UNION OF ARCHITECTS. 

It was agreed to increase the annual grant to the Franco- 

British Union of Architects to £50 for the year 1927. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD COURT OF GOVERNORS. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.] was reappointed as the 
R.1.B.A. representative on the Court of Governors of 
Sheffield University for a further period of three vears. 
"THE EMPIRE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION GOVERNING COUNCIL. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F’.] was reappointed as the 
R.I.B.A. representative on the Governing Council of the 
Empire Forestry Association. 

Tue NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
‘TUBFRCULOSIS. 

Mr. Sydney Kitson [F.] was appointed as the R.I.B.A. 
delegate at the Thirteenth Annual Conference of the 
National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
to be held in London on 30 June and 1 and 2 July. 

THE British WATERWORKS ASSOCIATION : STANDING 

COMMITTEE ON WATER REGULATIONS. 

Mr. D. Searles-Wood [F.] and Lieut.-Col. P. A. 
Hopkins [L.] were reappointed as the R.I.B.A. repre- 
sentatives on the Standing Committee on Water Regula- 
tions of the British Waterworks Association. 

EXHIBITION OF MODERN BRITISH ARCHITECTURE. 

A hearty vote of thanks was 
the Hanging Committee for their work in connection with 
this Exhibition. 


passed to the members of 
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THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected the fo! owing 
architects to the Fellowship, under the powers defined in 
the Supplemental Charter of 1925 :— 

Great Britain.—J. L. Ball (Birmingham) ; J. B. Nicol 
(Aberdeen) ; F. C. Mears (Edinburgh); M. H. Bailie 
Scott (London) ; Adrian Gilkert Scott (London). 

Overseas.—A. S. Hook (President of the Institute of 
Architects of New South Wales) ; B. J. Waterhouse 
(Vice-President of the Institute of Architects of New 
South Wales) ; John Perry (President of the Cape Insti- 
tute of Architects). 

STUDENTSHIP. 

The following were elected students of the R.I.B.A. :— 
Aspland, Arthur (University of Liverpool) ; Evans, 
Herbert Bartholomew (University of Liverpool) ; Hall, 
George Albert Victor (University of Liverpool) ; Isher- 
wood, John Henry Inglis (University of Liverpool) ; 
Moore, Charles Edward (University of Liverpool) ; 
Osburn, William John Arthur (Architectural Association) ; 
Ridge, Gwilym Arthur (University of Liverpool) ; 
Smith, Ralph Maynard (Architectural Association) ; 
Sumner, Bevis (University of Liverpool) ; Taylor, David 
Isaac (Bombay School of Art). 

REINSTATEMENT. 

The following ex-members were reinstated :— 

As Associates : Andrew Oliver, Hugh Aitken Hutchison 
Walker, Henry B. Watson. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

The following resignations were accepted with regret :— 

W. V. Coates [A.]. 

H.C. W. Brameld [Z.]. 

RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 

The following members were transferred to the 
Retired Fellowship :— 

James Graham Fairley, elected Associate 1877, Fellow 
1892. 

Charles James Smithem, elected Fellow 1894. 
APPLICATIONS FOR ELECTION AS L.ACENTIATES UNDER 
SecTION III (f) of THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER OF 1925. 

Three applications were approved. 





R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS. 

During the period 1 April to 30 June 1927 the 
following have been registered as Probationers of the 
Royal Institute :— 

ApairR-THOMPSON: Eric LANGDON, 80 Grandison Road, 
Clapham Common, 5.W.11. 

AITKEN : JAMES Morrat, 19 Perth Street, Edinburgh. 

ALLEN : WILLIAM HENRY, 43 North Row Buildings, Park Lane, 
W.1. 

APPLETON: FRANK, ‘*‘ Swithland,’’ Kettering Road, Moulton, 
Northampton. 


ARNOLD: JOHN Ewart, 9 Lodge Road, West Bromwich. 

BarLey: FRANK Harotp, 48 Adelaide Road, Chichester, 
Sussex. 

BAILEY: SIDNEY GERALD, 214 Upper Grosvenor Road, 


Tunbridge Wells. 
BAKER: LESLIE WREFORD, 32 Kingston Road, Oxford. 
BALL: STEPHEN Hupert, Lindsey Street, Epping, Essex. 
BANNERMAN: Davin Gorpon, 6 Claremont Street West, 
Edinburgh. 
BasHFORTH : ARTHUR, ‘‘ Thorn Bent,’’ Norton, Sheffield. 
Baxter: James RuvssEtt, ‘‘ Hamewith,’’ Balmoral Road, 
Blairgowrie. 
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BEVAN : SYDNEY, 12 Montpelier Road; Erdington, Birming- 
ham. 

BircH : Percy CyriL, 1 Burghley Road, Leytonstone, E.11. 

BLOMFIELD: Davip, Waterdale House, near Watford, Herts. 

BLOOMER: HARRY CLIFFORD, Inglewood, St. Bernards Road, 
Oltroa, Birmingham. 

BLooRE : HAROLD GeorGE, High Park, Hartshill Road, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

BoLTON : JAMES HuGH, 8 Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead 
Heath, N.W.3. 

Bott : CHARLES STANLEY, 35 St. Aldates, Oxford. 

BoWLER: STANLEY WILLIAM, 77 Belgrave Road, Victoria, 

S.W.1. 

BROCKMAN : HAROLD ALFRED NELSON, 19 Woodside Park Road, 
N.12. 

BropiE : ANGUs, 10 Wyndham Place, Bryanston Square, W.1. 

BROWN : COLIN, 37 Fountain Street, Nelson, Lancs. 

BULL : HENRY ALEXANDER, 27 Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

CarR: JOHN CEcIL, Guildtown, by Perth; Scotland. 

CHAMBERLAIN : "THOMAS LEwis JOHN, ‘‘ Winton,” 18 Milman 
Road, Reading. 

CHEERS : Eric, 3 Overleigh Terrace, Handbridge, Chester. 

CHERRY: HENRY LEONARD WILSON, 53 St. Peter’s Road, 
Leicester. 

CLARKE: RussELL FREDERICK RASDELL, 14 Hillside Avenue, 
Mutley, Plymouth. 

CLUNIE: WILLIAM LaAmBIE, c/o City Architect’s Department, 
Town Hall, Sheffield. 

CoKER : WALTER EpwarD GEORGE, 53 Masterman Road, East 
Ham, E.6. 

CoLiins : WILLIAM ANDREW Woop, c/o Young, 42 Tay Street, 
Perth. 

COPNALL: STEPHEN LEwis WYNNE, Overpool, Little Sutton, 
near Birkenhead. 

CRESWELL : ALBERT EDWARD, 167 Seven Sisters Road, N.7. 

Davis: Epwin Eric, “ Fair View,’ Brynteg ‘Terrace, 
Merthyr. 

Day: THomMAs DuncAN McCa.uivum, 5 Sandringham Terrace, 
Benton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

DEVONALD : LESLIE WILLIAM, “‘ Pen Craig,’’ 68 Terrace Road, 
Mount Pleasant, Swansea. 

Dick1n : ALBERT WILLIAM, 51 Stables Street, Derby. 

EDGECOMBE : Horace, 38 East Street, Ashburton, Devon. 

Epwarps: ERNeEsT JOHN, ‘* Wellisdene’’ Wellis Gardens, 
Margate. 

Evans : HERBERT BARTHOLOMEW, 9 Milton Avenue, Highgate, 
N.6. 

FAIRWEATHER: CHRISTOPHER PuHiLip, ‘“ Dutchdene,”’ Fille- 
brook Avenue, Leigh-on-Sea. 

FIELDING : JAMES, 24B Abbotsford Road, Oldham, Lancs. 

FisHER: RopericK CHARLES, 8 Paulton Square, Chelsea, 
S.W.3. 

FLETCHER : NORMAN, “‘ Cranford,’’ Reedyford, Nelson. 

FLoyp: JOHN PINCKSTON, 72 Sandwell Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 

Gipp: JOHN JAMES BaAyNE, 126 Forth Street, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow. 

GiFFORD: ROBERT CLAUDE, 42 Slaithwaite Road, West 
Bromwich. 

Gitt: Lestre Marnuers, 184 Lyndhurst Road, Birkdale, 
Southport. 

GOLLINS : FRANK, 13 Mary Road, Steckford. 

GouLp: FREepERICK Ewart, ‘‘ Chandos,’”’ Drummond Road, 
Bournemouth. rN 

GRANT: Fercus CoLeswortHy GREGOR, The Wrens Nest, 
Speldhurst, Kent. 

Hatt: Dovuctias, The White Cottage, Bangor. 

HaNcockK : SYDNEY CHARLES, 127 Dunstans Road, E. Dulwich, 
S.E.22. 

Harpinc : Haroip, 16 Lumm Street, Hyde, Cheshire. 
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Harris: JOSEPH PeERcIVAL, 20 Ombersley Road, Newport, 

Mon. 
Hawkes: Haro_p WILLIAM GIFFORD, The Homestead, 


Redhill Drive, Bournemouth. 

HERBERT: PHILLIP BURNELL, ‘‘ Shrubbery,”’ 
Arden. 

Hewitt: FRrANcis ARTHUR, 93 Jackson Street, Stretford, 
MANCHESTER. 

Hicks : Epwarp CHARLES COLEMAN, 11 Bayswater Terrace, 
Albert Road, Plymouth. 

HiL_ : JOHN JAMeEs, 9A Guildford Road, Brighton. 

Hitt: Patrick DANIEL, c/o J. A. Moffat, Architect, Box 621, 
Johannesburg. 

HOBKINSON : GEORGE HENrRy, 163 Kings Road, Harrogate. 

Hocc : THomMaAs WILKINSON DUNKLEyY, 7 Upper Grove Street, 
Smethwick, Birmingham. 

HOLLAND : Harry, 129 Dora Street, Walsall. 

Ho._itoway: Cyrit Benson, ‘*‘ El Arish,’’ Saughton Road, 
Corstorphine, Midlothian. 

Hott : LesLtizg NORMAN, 10 Westwood Road, Barnes Common, 


Hampton-in- 


S.W.13. 

HORNER: JOHN HoLroype, 3 Keighley Road, Ovenden, 
Halifax. 

Hutt: Harry Morrice, ‘‘ Mentmore,’’ 29 College Road, 
Reading. 


HUXTABLE: JACK, 22 Newport Road, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 

IpLE: PHitip GeorGE, 51 Rothbury Terrace, Heaton, New- 
castle. 

INGOLDsBy : Epwarp, ‘“‘ Newby,” Bachelor’s Lane, Chester. 

ISHERWOOD, JOHN Henry INGLIs, Myrtle Dene, Formby, 
Lancs. 

IsRAEL: LaurizE, 4 Carlisle Road, Brondesbury Park, 
N.W.6. 

Ives: Ernest LOvELL, 26 Lutterworth Road, Northampton. 

JACKSON : GEOFFREY Hart, The Croft, Abington, Northamp- 
ton. 

JacoBson : LesLiE STURMER, c/o Mr. Christmas, Samlesbury 
Hall, Samlesbury, near Preston. 

Jones : ALBERT HuGH DeENNIs, 1 Pittvill Parade, Cheltenham, 
Glos. 

Jones: Davin Roperick, 37 Clydack Road, Morriston, 
Swansea. 

Jones : Epwarp, 33 Ombersley Road, Newport, Mon. 

KeLLy, ERNEstT Epwarpb, 140 Nightingale Buildings, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W.8. 

KETTERINGHAM : ROWLAND Harry NEALE, 29 Wells Street, 
Scunthorpe. 

Kipp: JoHN WILLIAM, 17 Argyle Street, Dundee. 

KinGc : Jack IAN, c/o E. J. Snelling, 24 Kingsdown Avenue, 
W. Ealing, W.13. 

LatInGc: JAMes WILLIAM, 5 Murieston Crescent, Edinburgh. 

LANGSDALE : GWEN PaGE, 51 Sandon Street, New Basford, 
Nottingham. 

LEARNER: JOHN FRANCIS, 42 King Henry’s Road, N.W.3. 

Lee: RicHARD EpMUND, 161 Croxted Road, W. Dulwich, 
S.E.24. 

LOWMAN : 
S.W.109. 

MacponaLp: HuGH SINCLAIR, c/o Wilson, 11 Temple Park 
Crescent, Edinburgh. 

MACLENNAN : EmiLy Linp, 14 Clurry Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Mappock: Rospert ALEXANDER, ‘* Mon Abie,’’ Trentham, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

MapeLey: Rosert Georce, ‘‘ Cromford,’’ Middleton Road, 
Streetly, near Birmingham. 

MaIrLaNp : RALPH WALDO, 20 Buckland Crescent, N.W.3. 

MaNpbeL: ALBertT GeorGe, P.W.D., Accra, Gold Coast. 

MarsHALL: LEONARD Harris, 68 Alberta Street, S.E.17. 

MartTIN: Husert H., 45 Summerlee Avenue, E. Finchley, 


> 


SYDNEY JOHN, 1 Gilbert Road, Wimbledon, 
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Maton: WILLt1AM HvuGuH, 18 Heoldon Road, Whitchurch, 
Glam. 

MetcaLF: Guy, “ Craigie,’’ Bretley Lane, Burton-on-Trent. 

NMHATRE BaspuRAO DWARKANATH, Mbalre’s Art Studio, 


Bombay, 7, India. 

MILLER: GEORGE JAMES, Randolphfield, Stirling. 

MILLER: WILLIAM THOMAS, 31 Abbey Gardens, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W.8. 

Moore: CHARLES Epwarp, Victoria Road, Port St. Mary, 
Isle of Man. 

Moore : THomas ErIc, 99 Rocky Lane, Monton, Manchester. 

Morris: Ropert P., Corthiemuire, Udny Station, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

Morrison : RacHEL Dorotuy, 7 Cleveland Gardens, W.2. 

MUIRHEAD : RONALD, 10 Cobden Road, Chesterfield. 

NETTLETON: Cyril NEVILLE, 50 Alexandra Road, Beverley 
Road, Hull. 

NORMAN : FRANcIs, Chyanhall, Gulvall, Penzance. 

NORMINGTON : HERBERT AVERY, 60 Parkwood Street, Keigh- 
ley, Yorks. 

NORTHOVER: ERNEST CHARLES, 86 Woodewarde Road, E. 
Dulwich, S.E.22. 


Occ: WrLtiiaM ALEXANDER, Edgemoor, Lovedale, Balerno, 


Midlothian. 
OrcHARD : HERBERT JOHN, High Street, Haslemere, Surrey. 
OsBuRN: WILLIAM JOHN ARTHUR, 184, Abercorn Place, 
N.W 


OTTLEY : JASPER, 33 Baltic Terrace, Pallion, Sunderland. 

PARTRIDGE: Bruce FITzGERALD, co Chambers & Ford, 
Preston House, Queen Street, Brisbane, Australia. 

PATKER : VITHAL MUKUND, 112 Gower Street, W.C.1. 

Pearce: ARTHUR, 35 

PEARSON : GEORGE VYNER, 33 Queens Road, Doncaster. 

PERCIVAL: RONALD SUMMERLAND, 85 Earlesmere Avenue, 
Balby, Doncaster. 

PIERPOINT : ROBERT MEREDI1 
Burgess Hill. 

Pitraway : Haro.tp, “ Hillside,’ Calls Lane, Hill Top, 
West Bromwich. 

PLepcE : Eric James, ‘‘ Anchor Villa,’’ Minster Road, Halfway, 
Sheerness. 

RayNE: ARTHUR THOMAS, 5 Armstrong Avenue, Heaton, 
Newcastle. 

Reap: BeryL Vay, 3 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, London. 

Reap: CHARLES ALFRED JAMES, The Haven, Orient Road, 
Paignton. 

Reece : Noet LEEs, 11 West Street, Stalybridge, Cheshire. 

Rep: James GEORGE, 65 Beaumont Road, St. Judes, Ply- 
mouth. 

REYNER: FREDERICK BARNARD, 74 Rutland Road, West 
Bridgford, Notts. 

Ricuarps: CyrtL JoyNson, 65 Whieldon Road, Mount 
Pleasant, Fenton, Stoke-on-'l'rent. 

RICHARDS : LEONARD FRANCIS, ‘‘ Annandale,”’ Bishop’s Road, 
Whitchurch, Glam. 

RipGe : Gwi_tymM ArTHUR, Weston Lane, Oswestry. 

RIPLEY : STANLEY, 75 Estcourt Avenue, Headingley, Leeds. 

Roserts : ARTHUR, 3 Haymans Green, West Derby, Liverpool. 

Roperts : HAWoRTH OWEN, Roslyn, Meols Drive, Hoylake. 

ROBERTS : SYDNEY GEORGE, 4 Gilfig Avenue, Old Road, 
Llanelly. 

RosBiInson : ARTHUR, 8 Medomsley Road, Consett, Co. 
Durham. 

Rosinson : DonALD Dovuc.Las, 163 Half Moon Lane, Herne 
Hill, S.E.24. 

Roper: ARTHUR Eric, 6 York Road, Long Eaton, Notts. 

ROTHWELL : Tom, 1 Oarside Drive, Wallasey, Cheshire. 

SAMUEL: YESIRDIAN, c/o H. Candelent Wilson, Assistant 
Architect, S.1. Railway, Trichinopoly, S. India. 


icarage Street, Nottingham. 


Shanklin ’’ Crescent Road, 
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SAYERS : ALFRED MANNINGTON, Parkwern, Pembroke Road 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 

SCHOFIELD ; Harry, 117 Crompton Street, Oldham. 

SHEPPARD : HERBERT HENRY BERKLEY, St. Augustin’s Vicarage 
North Shields. 

SHIRES : GEOFFREY RICHARD, Brincliffe, 40 Thorne Road, 
Doncaster. 

SKINNER : WILLIAM Harvey, “ Llanfair,’ 
Brighton. 

SMEED: CHARLES WILLIAM James, Electric House, Station 
Road, Chingford. 

SMITH: MEREDITH SAPHIR, 10 Houghton Place, Ampthill 
Square, N.W.1. 

SMITH : RALPH Maynarp, 13 Kew Gardens Road, Kew. 

SOMAKE : ELLis Epwarp, 245 Willesden Lane, N.W.2. 

SPENCE : CHARLES CLIBBON, The Cottage, Monkseaton, near 
Whitley Bay. 

STANLEY : THEODORA CHRISTINE, 65 Ecclestone Square, S.W.1. 

STEVENS : JOHN GILBERT, Marston Avenue, Glen Parva, near 
Leicester. 

STRINGER : ALBERT WILLIAM, 31 Fermor Road, Forest Hill, 
S.E.23. 

Sucairr’: Jack ALwyNn, 36 Woodland Ravine, Scarborough. 

SULLY: CHARLES WALTER, ‘‘ Swanmore,”” Avenue Road, 
Westcliff-on-Sea. 

SUMNER: Bevis, ‘‘ The Croft,’’ Park Road, Heswall, Cheshire. 

Swan: Maurice Arruur, 118 Arcadian Gardens, Wood 
Green, N.22. 

TANKARD : ALLAN PEEL, 42 Douglas Road, Anfield, Liverpool. 

TAYLOR: Davip Isaac, 23 Taylor’s Building, Umerkhadi, 
2nd Row, Bombay No. 9, India. 

TAYLOR: FRED, 1 Castlemere Avenue, Crystal Street, Hull. 

THOMPSON : HARRISON RUSSELL, 45 West Cromwell Road, 
Kensington, S.W. 

‘THOMSON : GEORGE MITCHELL, 3 Baird Grove, Saughtonhall, 
Edinburgh. 

THULBORN : ALBERT RICHARD, 16 Aylett Road, South Nor- 
wood, S.E.25. 
THYNNE : THEODORE CAIRNCROSS, c/o E. P. Trewern, Country 
Press Chambers, Edward Street, Brisbane, Australia. 
Tomkyns : HAROLD GLENCOE, P.O. Box 4,959, Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 

‘TOWNSEND : SAMUEL THOMaS, 26 Handen Road, Lee, S.E.12. 

TURNER: PirozHa Rastonyi, 1st Floor, Mahmadi Minar, 
14th Lane, Khetwadi, Bombay, India. 

VAUGHAN : RICHARD FIELD GILBERT, 5 Barnards Road, Exeter. 

VEITCH : KATHLEEN ANNE, I Taviton Street, W.C.1. 

VIDLER : DoNALD, 18 Tilmore Gardens, Petersfield, Hants. 

WALKER: JOHN LEvVERSAGE, ‘ Ruscombe,’’ York Crescent, 
Aldershot. 

Wannop : ARTHUR JAmes, 3 Lidderdale Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 

Watt: Gerorce, Tayfield House, Seafield Road, Dundee. 

WILLIAMS : BERTRAM Newsy, 8 Whitehall Gardens, Victoria 
Avenue, Hull. 

WespBe: Lestige ALFRED, 3 Townley Road, East Dulwich, 
S.E.22. 

WEBSTER : PATRICIA BEATON, “‘ Pittendreich,”’ Elgin, Scotland. 

WHEATLEY : NorMAN, ‘“‘ Pamleh,’’ Hillside Road, Birkdale, 
Southport. 

Wuipe: WaLTeR Haynes, Park House, Thwaites Brow, 

"Keighley. 

WILLiams : HaROLD, 123, Deainton Road, Tooting, S.W.17. 

WILLIAMS : LAWRENCE PAUL, 10 Erskine Hill, N.W.11. 

WorMELL : ROBERT THOMAS, 20 Duxbury Road, Leicester. 

WricHut : Lawrence, ‘ Rosslyn,’’ College Road, Crosby, 
Liverpool. 


, 
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BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
List OF EXAMINATIONS RECOGNISED FOR THE PRO- 
BATIONERSHIP. 

Attention is called to the fact that the Council of the 
R.1.B.A. have decided to exclude from the List of 
Examinations recognised for the Probationership, after 
31 December, 1928, the Junior (Honours) Local Examina- 
tions conducted under the authority of any University 

in the British Empire. 

The Council have also decided that History and Geo- 
graphy shall be made alternative subjects in the list of 
subjects required to be covered by the Certificates ac- 
cepted in support of applications for registration as 
Probationer. ‘lhe revised list of subjects, is, therefore, 
as follows :— 

English Composition ; 

Elementary Mathematics 
Geometry) ; 

Mechanics or Physics or Higher Mathematics or 
Chemistry ; 

History or Geography ; 

One language other than English. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS OF BUILDING. 

On Tuesday, 26 July, at 2.30 p.m., in the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries, the Schools Committee of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education will hold a Conference with the repre- 
sentative teachers of building who are in London on a 
course arranged by the Board of Education. 

A Paper will be read on the subject of ‘‘ Instruction in 
the Application of Science to Building Construction,” by 
Dr. R. E. Stradling, Director of Building Research, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. A 
discussion will follow. 

There will be an exhibition of architects’ working 
drawings in the Galleries. 

It is hoped that the Conference will be largely attended 
and that there will be a free exchange of views. 

No tickets of admission are required. 

R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATIONS. 

The R.1I.B.A. Statutory Examinations for the office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, or 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be held 
at the R.I.B.A., London, on 19, 20, and 21 October 1927. 

Applications for admission to the Examinations, 
accompanied by the fee of £3 3s., must be received at the 
R.I.B.A. not later than Monday, 3 October 1927. 

Full particulars of the Examinations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBI- 

TION IN AUSTRALIA. 

The following cable has been received from Mel- 
bourne :— 

International Architectural Exhibition unparalleled 
success Victoria Institute at meeting yesterday decided 
request your members be kind enough present us some 
of valuable exhibits. Drawings by Burnet Baker 
Dawber Farey particularly appreciated Criticism in 
local Press highly eulogistic of British work. 

Institute of Architects Melbourne. 
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Notices 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 5 DECEMBER 1927. 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 5 December 
1927 they should send the necessary nomination forms to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 1 October 1927. 
LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (b) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full 
particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 

ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 

Convenient rooms for arbitrations, etc., are available 
for hire at No. 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1, at a fee of 
£2 2s. per day. All inquiries with regard to vacant 
dates, etc., should be addressed to Mr. C. MeArthur 
Butler at that address. 

THE R.I.B.A. KALENDAR 1927-28. 

The attention of Members is drawn to the leaflet 
enclosed with this issue of the JouRNAL. Changes of 
address, etc., for inclusion in the forthcoming issue of the 
Kalendar should be notified to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
before 3 September. 

REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
VOLUNTARY REGISTER OF PERSONS WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS 
OF THE R.I.B.A. OR OF ANY ALLIED SOCIETY. 

The Registration Committee of the R.I.B.A., with 
the approval of the Council, has opened a voluntary 
register of persons who, not being members of. the 
R.I.B.A. or of any of its Allied Societies, desire to have 
their registration qualifications recorded in view of the 
intention of the R.I.B.A. to promote a Bill for the Regis- 
tration of Architects. 

The object of the voluntary register is to provide and 
maintain, with the registers of the R.I.B.A. and of its 
Allied Societies, a complete record of persons in bona fide 
practice as architects, either as principals or assistants, 
in England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. 

While there is no charge for record in the register and 
such record does not involve any obligation on the part 
of the persons registered, or the R.I.B.A., or the Regis- 
tration Committee, the existence of such a register in the 
event of a Registration Act coming into force in this 
country will greatly expedite and facilitate the machiners 
of Registration. 

The Register will be subject to revision and amend- 
ment from time to time, and the Registration Committee 
reserves the right to discontinue the system of voluntary 
registration at any time, and in the event of a Registration 
Act coming into force the voluntary register will be dis- 
continued. 

Particulars for record in the register should be entered 
on the forms provided for the purpose. These can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
Registration Committee, at 28 Bedford Square, London, 
WC.1. 
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Competitions 


WINTHROP HALL AND OTHER BUILDINGS 
FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

Premiums £300, £200, and £100. Total cost, £150,000. 
Jury of adjudicators, Leslie Wilkinson [F.] (Professor 
of Architecture, University of Sydney), President (1926) 
of the Royal Institute of Architects of Western Australia 
(Mr. A. R. L. Wright, L.R.I.B.A.), and a member of 
the Senate, University of Western Australia. Last day 
for questions, 31 March 1927. Designs to be delivered 
to the University, at or before noon on 24 August 1927. 
Conditions may be obtained gratis from the Agent-General 
for Western Australia, Savoy House, 115-116, Strand, 

W.C.2. 


PROPOSED PUBLIC HALL CHAGFORD, 
DEVON. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the Regu- 
lations of the R.I.B.A. ‘The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime Members are advised 
to take no part in the competition. 


HERNE BAY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 

Designs are invited for the erection of municipal 
buildings and business premises on a prominent site at 
Herne Bay. The President of the R.I.B.A. has nomi- 
nated Professor A. E. Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., to 
Premiums—f150, £100, £50. Printed 
conditions can be obtained from the Clerk to the Council, 
Westminster Bank House, Herne Bay. A deposit of one 
guinea is required for a set of the printed conditions, which 
will be returned upon the submission of a bona fide design. 
Last day for questions, 8 August, 1927. Designs to be 
sent in not later than 10 October, 1927. 


act as Assessor. 


Members’ Column 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 
Messrs. Lowry & WoopHousE have removed from 33 St. James’s 
Street, to No. 15 Deans Yard, S.W.1. (Telephone: Victoria 3987.) 


Mr. Artuur F. Usner, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Joseph Hill, 
F.R.I.B.A., who are the partners in the firm of Messrs. Yetts, 
Sturdy & Usher, have removed their offices from 115 Moorgate, 
E.C.2, to 34 Gordon Square, W.C.1. Telephone: Museum 0467. 

PARTNERSHIP OR PRACTICE WANTED. 

F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., age 39, who has done a large amount of 
housing and general work is now quiet, and wishes to purchase a 
partnership (or practice) in or near London. Salaried position at 
first would be considered.—Apply Box 6501, c/o The Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

ARCHITECT (42), F.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., recently returned from 
China, on account of unrest, desires partnership or appointment, 
with partnership in view. Midlands preferred owing to personal 
connections, but any locality (including overseas) considered. Wide 
experience as principal in public building, office, domestic and factory 
work. Credentials and photographs of executed work on interview. 

Apply Box 2357, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.t. 
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A.R.I.B.A. (35) wishes to obtain entry into architects’ practice 
in London with view to partnership. Some capital available. 
Experience in church and domestic work.—Apply Box No. 1727, 
c/o The Secretary R.1I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


F.R.I.B.A. (42) with wide London experience and having small 
connection in large suburban town near London, wishes to join a 
firm of architects of good standing, with a view to partnership. 
Can place small capital if required.—Apply Box No. 2517, c/o The 
Sec retary R.I.BLA. g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


I..R.1.B.A. (37), wide Provincial experience, desires partnership 
in busy office. Southern or Western counties preferred. Capital 
available.—Box 1277, c/o ‘The Secretary, R.I.B.A., g Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 


SHARING OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

FeLLow of the Institute desires to meet another architect with a 
view to sharing oftice accommodation and running expenses.— 
Apply Box 7474, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 

OFFICE AND STAFF TO BE SHARED. 
fArcuirecr and Surveyor, A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.L, with small 
practice and office in Westminster, is willing to discuss arrange- 
ment for sharing office and staff with another architect or surveyor, 
similarly placed. Partnership might be considered later if mutually 
agreeable.—Apply Box No. 5727, c/o ‘The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
y Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 

REQ IRED by retired Architect, use of spare office accommodation, 
close to Oxford Circus preferred ; could supply own desk, ete., if 
required. Box 2727, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 


MEMBER desires to rent room in architect’s office where use of 
telephone is available. W.1 or S.W.1 districts preferred.—Apply 
Box 2057, c/o he Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street) London, 
W.1. 

ROOM TO LET. 

Arcuitect (F.R.1I.B.A.) wishes to let large room adjoining 
Lincoln’s Inn; rent £70 per annum, inclusive of light and heating 
and fitted drawing table-—Reply Box 5331, c,o ‘The Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., g Conduit Street, W.1. 





THE A.B.S. INSURANCE AGENCY. 
MOTOR RISKS. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society offers a safe motor 
insurance policy with low premiums and a prompt claims 
service. Comprehensive cover. Security. Write for 
prospectus, stating make of car, H.P., year and value, 
to the Secretary, A.B.S., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

Every inquiry received has resulted in a completed 
insurance. 


WARNING. 

Members are victimised from time to time by impostors 
who call upon or write to them claiming to be architects 
in distress. Members are strongly advised, before yield- 
ing to appeals of this character, to communicate with the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society (telephone: Mayfair 
0434). 


THE LIBRARY. 
The Reference Library is closed during the whole of August, 
but loan books may be received or issued between the hours of 
12 and 2 daily (Saturdays 1 p.m.). 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Dates of Publication.—1927: 13th August ; 17th September; 
15th October. 





